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N spite of all the work which has been done on the interpretation of 
Piers Plowman, there still remains one figure who has never received 
the attention which he deserves, namely, Haukyn, Activa Vita. 

Haukyn is only introduced once. After the Visio section of the poem has 
ended with the episode of Piers’s pardon, the Dreamer sets out on his long 
search for Dowel. The search takes him into the company of Wit and 
Study, Clergy and Scripture, Reason and Ymagynatyf; and then, rather 
unexpectedly, he meets Active Life in the person of Haukyn, the ‘minstrel’ 
and ‘wafrere’. Haukyn makes his appearance half-way through Passus 
XIII, and the account of him occupies the rest of that Passus and the whole 
of Passus XIV. Then he vanishes again and with his disappearance the 
Vita de Dowel comes to a close." 

What is the significance of Haukyn, and what are the poet’s reasons for 
introducing him? These questions have never been really adequately 
answered. In the famous article “The Character of Piers Plowman con- 
sidered from the B-Text’, Haukyn is dismissed by Mr. Coghill as a 
‘shadowy phantom’: ‘Compare with the robustness of Piers those shadowy 
phantoms, Thought, Clergye, Imaginatyf, or even Haukyn.’” 

Mr. Carnegy? has a passing reference to Haukyn, but he is primarily 
interested in the part played by Patience in the Haukyn episode. Concern- 
ing Haukyn himself, he says only that he is ‘a worker who hates all idleness’, 
adding that: 

In spite of this, his lot is one of cares and poverty, and in addition, his spiritual 
welfare leaves as much to be desired as does his earthly existence. . . . He believes 
in the teaching of the Church, but in spite of that, his soul is defiled with vices of 
all kinds.* 

* All references are to the B-text. 2 Medium AZvum, ii (1933), 118. 

5 The Relations between the Social and the Divine Order in William Langland’s Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman (Breslau, 1934). 4 p. 31. 
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The fullest consideration of Haukyn is that given by R. W. Chambers 
in the long study of Piers Plowman in Man's Unconquerable Mind.‘ There 
it is stated that: 

Active Hawkyn is the servant of Piers: he bakes the food which the plough- 
man provides. He is the hard-working, Christian man, the Active Life. Why, it 
may be said, repeat the picture of the Active Life, which has already been 
depicted in Piers? I do not think that here we have mere repetition. As Walter 
Hilton explains, all men must begin with the Active Life. Piers had represented 
that almost perfect Active Life which is preparatory to the higher life. . .. Hawkyn 
is the inferior type of Active Man as Hilton defines him—ignorant, rough, un- 
taught, with no savour of devotion, yet with a fear of God, and good will to his 
fellow-Christians.? 

Chambers also emphasizes the fact that Haukyn is an allegorical and not 
merely a typical figure. 

Literally, Hawkyn is a minstrel, a wafer-seller, a hard-working, industrious, 


cheerful soul, whose only fault is that his coat is untidy: . . . Allegorically, 
Hawkyn stands for the whole body of sinning, penitent laity.* 


This view has been strongly criticized by Mr. Gerould,* who says that 
Chambers ‘strangely misrepresents what Langland wrote’. 


The long section devoted to (Haukyn) is in reality a powerful indictment of 
life devoted to material things, no matter how useful the objects in themselves. 
Hawkyn is self-important in boasting about what he has done for society. . . . 
Only when his obstinate folly has been overcome by Patience does he bitterly 
repent.§ 

This criticism seems to me, however, to arise from an incomplete realiza- 
tion of Haukyn’s nature and function. I believe that Chambers’s estimate is 
just, and that he rightly makes clear the three important facts, namely, that 
Haukyn is related in some way to Piers; that he represents an inferior form 
of Active Life; and that he has a hidden ‘significacio’ as well as a place in 
the surface narrative of the poem. These facts provide the indispensable 
starting-points for the full consideration of Haukyn. 

Little further interest has been aroused by Haukyn. Even Dr. Huppé, in 
his admirable and exhaustive article, “The Authorship of the A- and B- 
Texts of Piers Plowman’,® says only that: 

As Will’s pilgrimage is actually to begin, he meets Active Life, who confesses 
his deadly sins. So in the Visio the confessions of the Sins were the prelude to the 
pilgrimage to Truth. The difference lies in the obvious sincerity of Active Life, 
who recognises his lack of worth and the tremendous obligations involved in 
leading a spiritual life. Thus, at the end of the Vita de Dowel (XIV) Active Life 

? London, 1939. > 9. 38%, 3 p. 152. 

* “The Structural Integrity of Piers Plowman B’, S.P. xlv (Jan. 1948), 1. 

5 p. 68 n. ® Speculum, xxii (Oct. 1947), 4- 
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has reached the same conclusion as had Piers at the end of Will’s dream in the 
Visio: that too close attention to the cares of making a living had blinded him to 
the only true purpose in life—Salvation. And just as this knowledge had pre- 
pared Piers, so it prepares Will—prefigured in Active Life—for Dobet." 


By this comparison of Haukyn’s confession with the confessions of the 
Sins, and of the Dreamer’s state of mind at the end of Dowel with Piers’s 
state of mind at the end of the Visio, another important fact about the 
Haukyn episode is brought out, that is, its close connexion with the Visio. 
But this connexion is not limited to a likeness at certain points. It is not 
even limited to the general similarity of material—the problems of Active 
Life—which draws Haukyn and the Visio together, and sets them in con- 
trast to the earlier part of the Vita de Dowel, which deals with the problems 
of the mind. It is, rather, a fundamental and indissoluble connexion. For 
Haukyn does not merely belong to the world of the Visio rather than to the 
more abstract world presented in the rest of Dowel; he is, in his own per- 
son, the embodiment of that world. So, it would seem, a close examination 
of Haukyn is indispensable for a proper understanding of the Visio. 

The context of Haukyn’s entry into the poem is important. He appears 
at the moment when the Dreamer has turned from the intellectual faculties, 
the states of mental achievement, and the fruits of learning—Wit and 
Clergy, Study and Scripture—to a guide of an entirely different nature: 
Patience. At the beginning of Passus XIII, the Dreamer still seems to 
hold to his faith in the possibility of an intellectual resolution of his prob- 
lems. When 

there come Conscience - to conforte me that tyme, 
And bad me come to his courte - with Clergye sholde I dyne, 
it is 
And for Conscience of Clergye spake - I come wel the rather. 
(xIII. 22-4) 


Clergy is certainly present at the banquet, and so is a Doctor of Divinity; 
but the third guest is Patience. 


Pacience and I - were put to be macches, 
And seten by owre selue - at a syde-borde. (x11. 35-6) 


This introduction of Patience, and especially the placing of him in im- 
mediate contact with the Dreamer, is significant. It marks the beginning 
of the change in the Dreamer’s approach to his difficulties. For the differ- 
ence between Patience, on the one hand, and Wit, Study, Scripture, 
Reason, and the rest, on the other, is a fundamental difference, a difference 
of order and quality. Some or all of the figures who appear earlier in the 
Vita de Dowel may have a moral bias, but none of them is a moral virtue in 


t p. 619. 
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the sense that Patience is a virtue. The appearance of Patience is the first 
indication of a return from speculative to practical morality. 

The banquet ends in disagreement among the guests, and Conscience 
and the Dreamer set out on pilgrimage with Patience. It is then that they 
meet with the ‘minstrel’, Haukyn, Activa Vita, who says that: 


Alle ydel ich hatye - for of actyf is my name. (XIII. 225) 


The subsequent account of Haukyn is divided into four main sections: 
the introduction, which is put into his own mouth; the description of his 
‘Coat of Christendom’, soiled with the marks of the Seven Deadly Sins; 
the advice given to him by Conscience; and finally, a long discourse be- 
tween Haukyn and Patience. 

In the first of these sections Haukyn is shown in his most favourable 
light—not unnaturally, since this is Active Life’s own estimate of itself. 
He is seen here as a hard-working man, a ‘wafrere’ and a minstrel, who 
hates idleness, who feeds and entertains his fellow men, good and bad 
alike, cheerfully and without questioning, even though he gets scanty 
reward. He has certain clear affinities with Piers, as Piers appeared in the 
Visio, being occupied with the fundamental task of finding food for the 
people. His industry, his scorn of wasters, are reminiscent of Piers. Never- 
theless, he and Piers are carefully and explicitly differentiated. 

I haue none gode gyftes . . . 
saue a beneson on the Sonday, 
Whan the prest preyeth the peple - her pater-noster to bidde 
For Peres the Plowman - and that hym profite wayten. 
And that am I, Actyf - that ydelnesse hatye. (xIII. 234-8) 


This distinction between the persons of Haukyn and Piers, and the accom- 
panying suggestion of their servant-and-master relationship, is important 
when one remembers Mr. Coghill’s argument that it is Piers, the original 
Piers of the Visio, who ‘fulfils emblematically the moral obligations of the 
Active Life’.' 

Haukyn, judged even by his own estimate of himself as given in the fifty 
lines of introduction, is not Active Life in its full connotation, but only its 
superficial aspect. He represents its most limited form, what one might 
call ‘Practical Life’. He is included in Piers; the fulfilment of the ‘moral 
obligations of the Active Life’ includes the honest, unimaginative decency 
of sound neighbourly conduct; but there can never be any question of 
identifying the two. 

The real counterpart to Haukyn is to be found in the good element in the 
crowd who throng the Field of Folk in the Prologue, and in those of the 
pilgrims who loyally assist Piers in the ploughing of the half-acre in Passus 


t Op. cit., p. 131. 
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VI. Moreover, through the relationship of these earlier characters to 
Haukyn, their relationship to Piers, who includes them in himself but 
transcends them, as he includes but transcends Haukyn, is made clearer. 
It is therefore especially interesting to note the obvious, and frequently 
remarked, reminiscence of the Prologue in Haukyn’s description of his 
activities as a minstrel. 

Couthe I lye to do men laughe - thanne lacchen I shulde 


Other mantel or money - amonges lordes mynstralles. 
(x11. 228-9) 


As it is, he gets no rewards, because he has no aptitude for the more 
outrageous tricks associated with minstrelsy. The comparison with the 
description of the ‘true’ minstrels in the Prologue clearly suggests itself. 

And somme murthes to make - as mynstralles conneth, 

And geten gold with her glee - synneles, I leue. 

(Prologue, 33-4) 

Apart from his specific resemblance to these minstrels, Haukyn might well 
be considered to be the archetype of all those in the Field of Folk who 
‘pleyed ful selde’ and ‘swonken ful harde’, whatever their particular 
occupation. These phrases are admirably suited to describe his mode of 
living. 

These links with the Prologue are important. When the Dreamer first 
beholds the scene of his initial vision, he does not understand the signifi- 
cance of its design. He observes the Tower and the Dungeon, but his 
attention is concentrated on the Field of Folk which lies between them. In 
other words, while realizing the existence of heaven and hell, his judge- 
ments of life on earth are based on temporal standards. He is able to 
differentiate between the good and the evil, but the reasons for his differen- 
tiation are inadequate, because they fail to take into account eternal values. 
The Dreamer, in the Prologue, sees the universe very much as it might be 
seen through the eyes of Haukyn. However, Holy Church intervenes to 
explain the real pattern of the scene, and in saying: 

Of other heuene than here - holde thei no tale, (I. 9) 


she not only criticizes the behaviour of the majority of the Folk in the 
Field, but also subtly corrects the Dreamer’s own attitude. 

In consequence, there is a gap between the Prologue and the rest of the 
Visio. The Prologue presents the world as it appears to a spiritually un- 
enlightened man; but, once Holy Church has admonished and instructed 
him, the Dreamer can never return to his original limited perception. All 
subsequent events must be judged by him in the light of her teaching. So, 
although the theme and subject-matter of the Prologue appear later in the 
Visio, its particular, partial comprehension of life does not, and an apparent 
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loose end is left in the poet’s reasoning. He fully develops the account of 
the life of the unjust, as they appeared among the Folk in the Field, but not 
the account of the life of the just. Against Mede and her followers, and 
later, against the Seven Deadly Sins, he does not put forward the conscien- 
tious honest toilers of the Prologue, who only reappear sporadically, but the 
great moral faculties, Conscience and Reason, and, finally, Piers himself. 
He begs the question of the adequacy of the good ‘practical life’. Those who 
follow it are only reintroduced after the entrance of Piers, and even then, 
they are subordinate to Piers, and are shown simply as his servants or 
followers. 

Can it, after all, be argued that this form of life, with its patient perfor- 
mance of hard work, and its faithful fulfilment of obligations, is sufficient 
for salvation? In the Visio the poet tacitly assumes that it cannot, but the 
doubt might still remain. In the Haukyn episode he triumphantly vindi- 
cates his own previous assumptions by first building up as favourable a 
picture as possible of this particular narrow form of Active Life, and then 
showing how inadequate it is to keep man from hell or to bring him to 
heaven. 

Another obvious point of contact between the opening account of Haukyn 
and the Visio is to be found in the mention of Haukyn’s pardon. Haukyn 
complains that, although he finds bread for the Pope and ‘prouendre for his 
palfrey’, he has never received any reward for his services 

Saue a pardoun with a peys of led - and two pollis amydde. 
(x11. 246) 
The contents of this pardon are not stated, but Haukyn’s rather sceptical 
attitude towards it suggests to the reader its possible affinity with the 
‘bulle with bishopes seles’ flourished by the Pardoner in the Prologue 
(Prologue, 69). 
Haukyn then describes the pardon that he would himself like to dictate. 
Hadde iche a clerke that couthe write - I wolde caste hym a bille, 
That he sent me vnder his seel - a salue for the pestilence, 
And that his blessyng and his bulles - bocches mi3te destroye: 
In nomine meo demonia eicient, et super egros manus imponent, et bene 
habebunt. (x11. 247 ff.) 

This clearly shows the nature and the limits of Haukyn’s good intentions. 
His pardon would be a ‘practical’ one, a simple cure for men’s physical 
infirmities. It is inevitable that the reader should call to mind here that 
other pardon, which Piers received from Truth: 

Al in two lynes it lay - and nou3t a leef more, 
And was writen ri3t thus - in witnesse of treuthe: 
Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam; 
Qui vero mala, in ignem eternum. (vir. 110 ff.) 
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The difference between the two pardons is symptomatic of the whole differ- 
ence between Haukyn and Piers. It is symptomatic of the difference 
between a decent, well-intentioned life based on, and judged by, purely 
temporal conceptions of goodness, and a life lived in the light of eternity, 
directed by the bidding of God. Man, unassisted by the grace of enlighten- 
ment, desires to cure men’s bodies, the mortal and temporal element of 
human nature. God, revealing His will to men, teaches that men must con- 
sider eternity, and that temporal affairs are important only because they 
determine the eternal end. 

Haukyn is given the chance to state his opinion of what constitutes the 
highest good (and I think he may be regarded, in this, as the representative 
and spokesman of all the honest toilers in the Visio). That opinion, voiced 
in the form of this imaginary pardon, is in itself proof of his inadequacy. 
It justifies the poet in his earlier assumption that this form of life, admirable 
though it may be in many ways, is not sufficient to ensure salvation for 
those who follow it. 

When Haukyn’s initial account of himself is ended, attention is turned to 
the ‘Coat of Christendom’ which he wears, a coat: 


moled in many places - with many sondri plottes, (xIII. 275) 


—the stains of the Seven Deadly Sins. In the description of these stains 
the poet completes the task of proving the inadequacy of the good practical 
life as a means of reaching heaven. He reveals here its utter inability to 
refrain from sin of all kinds. 

The episode of the Coat of Christendom is apt to cause Langland’s 
apologists some difficulty. It is highly reminiscent of the Sins’ own con- 
fessions in Passus V, and at first glance seems to be an instance of un- 
warrantable repetition for moral instruction’s sake. Nevertheless, it is 
misleading to dwell too much on the repetitions and near-repetitions of 
material previously used. Some of the most striking similarities between the 
account of the stains on Haukyn’s coat and earlier passages relating to the 
Sins are similarities of detail. The same particular manifestations of the 
Sins are recounted; the same subdivision of them into specific ‘branches’ is 
made. For example, the Dreamer, noticing the stains of Envy on the Coat 
of Christendom, says that Haukyn has: 


made of frendes foes - thorugh a false tonge. (x11. 328) 


This is a clear reminiscence of Envy’s own confession: 


I haue a neighbore ney3e me - I haue ennuyed hym ofte, 
And lowen on hym to lordes - to don hym lese his siluer, 


And made his frendes ben his foon - thorw my false tonge. 
(v. 94-6) 
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Or, to take another example, the same ‘branch’ of Sloth is instanced twice, 
We are told in Passus XIII that this particular branch 


Is, whanne a man morneth nou3te for his mysdedes - ne maketh no sorwe, 
Ac penaunce that the prest enioigneth - perfourneth yuel. (XIII. 411-12) 


This repeats, almost word for word, Sloth’s own confession that 


I parfourned neure penaunce - as the prest me hi3te, 
Ne ry3te sori for my synnes - 3et was I neuere. (Vv. 405-6) 


These are typical examples of the sort of reminiscence of the Sins’ con- 
fessions to be found in the account of Haukyn’s Coat. (It need hardly be 
mentioned that the device of the stained coat is not consistently preserved. 
The whole passage is, of course, really Haukyn’s own confession of his sins.) 

Now, whatever view one may take of the poet’s originality of phrase in 
describing the Sins, I think it must be admitted that his subject-matter 
here is traditional. In appending certain definite ‘branches’ when men- 
tioning the main sin, he simply follows contemporary custom. Didactic 
works of the type of the Ayenbite of Inwyt abound in instances of the habit. 
If, then, one wishes to object to the repetitions in the account of Haukyn’s 
coat, it must be because the Sins are reintroduced at all, rather than be- 
cause they are represented under the same aspects as in earlier parts of the 
poem. 

The real reason for the reappearance of the Sins at this point is given in 
Chambers’s remark, already quoted: ‘Allegorically, Haukyn stands for the 
whole body of sinning, penitent laity.’ This states the important truth. 
Haukyn is not a typical, representative human being; he is the personi- 
fication of a whole manner of life. He is one of the most subtle of the 
allegorical figures created by the poet, and it is not always easy to keep his 
full significance clearly in mind. 

As was seen in the examination of Haukyn’s own account of himself, 
he has affinities with the simple, good-living labourers in the Prologue, and 
with the well-intentioned pilgrims who gather round Piers. Nevertheless, 
although he represents them, and speaks for them, he is not of their 
physical company. He is not merely ‘An Active Man’. 

Activa Vita is the assumed but unstated background to which all the 
events of the Visto—the whole abstract interplay, the three Passus of drama 
and argument that centre around Mede, the episode of the Sins, the in- 
struction given by Holy Church, the guidance offered by Piers—are to be 
referred. It is the composite whole from which many of the figures who 
appear in the Visio are abstracted. Not only the majority of the flesh-and- 
blood Folk, but certain of the allegorical figures also—Cyuile, for example 
—represent one aspect or another of Active Life. In addition, it may be 
regarded as the setting of the Visio, the world in which the events described 
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take place. Then, too, it is also the material which many of the allegorical 
figures work upon and influence; we are certainly shown the effects of Mede 
and the Sins, of Conscience, Reason, and Kynde Witte, upon Active Life. 
So, since Haukyn is Active Life personified, he stands in an important but 
complex relationship to the Visio. 

No single term will serve exactly to define this relationship. Haukyn is 
neither a simplification nor a recapitulation of the Visio. ‘The connexion 
resembles rather that between commentary and original theme, but the 
apportioning of the parts is constantly shifting. At one minute Haukyn 
‘explains’ certain points in the Visto; at the next, recourse to the Visio is 
necessary in order to ‘explain’ Haukyn. The background of the Visto—the 
continuity of argument linking the various episodes and figures—is 
assumed rather than stated; one is shown conclusions rather than the 
processes of arriving at them. The accounts of Mede, Conscience, Reason, 
the Sins, Piers, the pilgrims, have an essential fundamental connexion 
which the reader is expected to supply mentally, but they are treated epi- 
sodically and separately. In the account of Haukyn, on the other hand, it is 
the fundamental connexion which is stressed, while the incidents and char- 
acters which were developed in the Visto are only touched upon compara- 
tively briefly. 

The introduction of the Seven Deadly Sins into the account of Haukyn 
is an instance of the way in which this episode serves to draw together the 
separate strands of the Visio. The association of Haukyn, who recalls the 
good elements among the Folk, with the Sins, helps to level the just and 
the unjust. It reminds the reader that no man is capable of claiming heaven 
by reason of his own righteousness, and that Reason’s call to repentance in 
Passus V is necessarily addressed to all men, not merely to the more open 
sinners among them.* Not only the ‘wasters’, but those who ‘swonken ful 
harde’ wear a ‘Coat of Christendom’ stained with the marks of sin. 

With the close of Passus XIII, the description of Haukyn ends. The 
next Passus deals with the advice he receives from Conscience, and with the 
discourse between himself and Patience. Once again, one finds that the 
study of Haukyn involves a study of his relationship to the Visto, and once 
again it is necessary to remember the complexity of this relationship. 

The material of the Visto is re-viewed in Haukyn. Its elements are re- 
grouped by a process of allusion now to one Passus, now to another. What 
was implicit is made explicit. But, it must also be remembered, there are 
abruptnesses and apparent non sequiturs in Haukyn which are only expli- 
cable if the poet’s intentions are faithfully observed—that is, if the reader 
obeys his implied reminders to refer back constantly to the Visto. 

Passus XIV opens with Haukyn’s reply to the gentle rebuke given by 
Conscience in the last lines of the preceding Passus: 
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Thus Haukyn the actyf man - hadde ysoiled his cote, 
Til Conscience acouped hym there-of - in a curteise manere, 


Whi he ne hadde wasshen it - or wyped it with a brusshe. 
(xIII. 458-60) 


The reply is an attempt to justify himself, and to make excuses for the state 
of his coat. It is his only garment, he wears it by night and by day; besides, 
his wife and children 


‘wolen bymolen it many tyme - maugre my chekes!’ _— (xiv. 4) 


His repentance of his sins is not yet absolute and without reservation; the 
urging of Conscience is still needed to bring him to true penitence. 
He regrets his inability to keep his coat free from stains: 
And couthe I neuere, by Cryste - kepen it clene an houre, 
That I ne soiled it with sy3te - or sum ydel speche, 


Or thorugh werke or thorugh worde - or wille of myn herte, 
(XIV. 12-14) 


whereupon Conscience comes to his assistance with the promise to teach 
him Contrition, 

That shal clawe thi cote - of alkynnes filthe. (XIV. 17) 
Then, through Confession (Dowel), Purpose of Amendment (Dobet), 
and Satisfaction (Dobest), the cleansing shall be completed, and 


Shall none heraude ne harpoure - haue a fairere garnement 
Than Haukyn the actyf man - and thou do by my techyng. 
(xIV. 24-5) 
Conscience teaches Haukyn to repent, and Patience teaches him to suffer 
God’s will gladly and with trust. 
‘And I shal purueye the paste’, quod Pacyence - ‘though no plow erie, 
And floure to fede folke with - as best be for the soule, 
Though neuere greyne growed - ne grape vppon vyne. 
Alle that lyueth and loketh - lyflode wolde I fynde, 
And that ynough shal none faille - of thinge that hem nedeth. 
We shulde nou3t be to busy - a-bouten owre lyflode’. (xiv. 28-33) 


Then, drawing something from his bag, he offers it to Haukyn, saying: 
‘lo! here lyflode ynough - if owre byleue be trewe’. (xiv. 38) 
The Dreamer studies this thing so praised by Patience, and finds that it is: 
a pece of the pater-noster - fiat voluntas tua. (xiv. 48) 


Patience bids Haukyn take it, and eat it when he is hungry or cold or 
thirsty, and no earthly pain will be able to grieve him, for ‘pacientes vin- 
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cunt’. But he must be sober of sight and speech, and in the use of all his 
five wits, and must ‘take no thought for the morrow’. Then, after the 
exposition and illustration of the theme that ‘God will provide’, Patience 
says: 

And if men lyued as mesure wolde - shulde neuere more be defaute 

Amonges Cristene creatures - if Crystes wordes ben trewe. 

Ac vnkyndnesse caristia maketh - amonges Crystene peple, 

And ouer-plente maketh pruyde - amonges pore and riche; 

Ac mesure is so moche worth - it may nou3te be to dere. (xIV. 71-4) 


Here we have clearly both a reminiscence and an expansion of the words 
spoken by Holy Church to the Dreamer in the Visio: 


Mesure is medcyne « thou3 thow moche 3erne. (I. 35) 


Patience then continues: 


For-thi mesure we vs wel - and make owre faithe owre scheltroun, 
(xiv. 81) 


and concludes with a virtual repetition of the counsel given by Conscience, 
the need for contrition, the value of confession, and the supreme power 
of satisfaction: 

satisfaccioun seketh oute the rote - and bothe sleeth and voideth, 

And, as it neuere had ybe - to nou3t bryngeth dedly synne. (xiv. 94-5) 


As soon as Patience’s speech is ended, Haukyn asks abruptly: 
Where woneth charite? (XIV. 97) 


The point of this sudden question can only be seen if one refers once again 
to the Visio. 

In Passus V the whole pattern of repentance, as Langland sees it, is 
made abundantly clear. First come the confessions of the Sins, then the 
intervention of Repentance, who pities the sinners; then Hope’s horn is 
blown with: ‘beati quorum remisse sunt iniquitates’ (Vv. 515); and finally, the 
throng of people: 


Criede vpward to Cryst - and to his clene moder 
To haue grace to go with hem - Treuthe to seke. (v. 518 -19) 


In other words, for Langland repentance is not an end in itself but a begin- 
ning. It is a preliminary, a condition which must be fulfilled in order to 
set the soul free for its real task: the search for God. 

The same conception of the function of penitence must be presupposed 
in the account of Haukyn. Otherwise, the immediate transition from the 
theme of repentance to the apparently irrelevant question: ‘Where is 
charity to be found?’ would be inexplicable. 
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Haukyn, like the Folk in Passus V, has been taught the need to repent 
and confess his sins. Like the Folk, he immediately passes on from the 
thought of penitence to the desire to seek for God. Although the pilgrims 
in Passus V ask the way to ‘truth’, while Haukyn asks the way to ‘charity’, 
it is the same question in another form. For here again there is to be seen an 
instance of the drawing together of the different strands of the Visio. The 
themes of repentance and the turning towards God (Truth) belong to 
Passus V; but much earlier in the poem Holy Church has shown that Truth 
and Love are bound together. It is Truth (which, in Passus I, stands both 
for God Himself and for the gift of God to men) that 


telleth that loue - is triacle of heuene, (I. 146) 


And alle his werkes he wrou3te - with loue as him liste, 
And lered it Moises for the leuest thing. (1. 148-9) 


So Haukyn, in wishing to seek for God after he has repented of his sins, 
recalls the theme of Passus V, but in asking the way to ‘charity’ rather than 
to ‘truth’ he recalls the tremendous teachings of Passus I. 

The link between Truth and Love is finally closed by Patience, who 
answers Haukyn by saying: 


There parfit treuthe and pouere herte is - and pacience of tonge, 
There is Charitee, the chief chaumbrere - for god hymselue. 


(XIV. 99-100) 


Haukyn then inquires: 
Whether paciente pouerte . . . be more plesaunte to owre dri3te 
Than ricchesse ri3tfulliche ywonne - and resonablelich yspended ? 


(XIV. 101-2) 


and the rest of the Passus is taken up with Patience’s discussion of the 
proposition. This discussion introduces yet another of the themes of the 
Visio: the theme of Mede, of worldly goods and their right use. 

The main points in Patience’s reply to Haukyn’s question are these. 
His immediate answer is ‘Yes’; and he goes on to give his reasons for it. 
The rich 


han her hyre here - an heuene as it were; (xiv. 128) 
and although Christ will 
rewarde alle dowble ricchesse - that reuful hertes habbeth, 
(xiv. 148) 
it nys but selde yseyn .. . 


That god rewarded double reste - to any riche wye. 
(xIV. 155-6) 
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Finally he says: 


For seuene synnes that there ben - assaillen vs euere, 
The fende folweth hem alle - and fondeth hem to helpe, 


Ac with ricchesse that ribaude - rathest men bigyleth. 
(xIV. 201-3) 


This, I think, makes the poet’s attitude towards temporal goods abun- 
dantly clear, and explains the reason for the judgement finally given against 
Mede in Passus IV. He does not condemn riches as being intrinsically evil, 
but while admitting the possibility of their meritorious use, he distrusts 
them; he is afraid of them because they are dangerous to the soul of their 
possessor. They are not sinful in themselves, but they incite men to sin. 

After this discourse on riches, the Passus closes with the spectacle of 
Haukyn weeping and lamenting and wishing that he had died as soon as he 
was christened, since it is so grievous to have to live and to sin. 

The story of Haukyn, then, is the story of the passage from self-satis- 
faction, through the growing awareness of the sinfulness of human nature, 
to final repentance; and repentance, when it is complete, involves the 
desire to seek for God and the things which are His. The placing of such a 
story, with its strong reminiscences of the events and lessons of the Visio, 
at the end of five Passus of discussion of the speculative and intellectual 
problems of salvation, is a sharp reminder that knowledge and intellec- 
tual power do not absolve one from the necessity of meeting certain plain 
moral requirements which must be satisfied by all men, ‘lered’ and ‘lewed’ 
alike. Study, Clergy, and the rest of the learned company have their place 
in the search for salvation, but the fundamental obligations remain; Con- 
science must still be obeyed, and Patience must still be acquired. 

This episode has therefore a double significance. In the first place, it is 
integral to the main structure of the poem. Coming where it does, it shows 
that the arguments established in the Visio are not to be discarded, they 
are not nullified or superseded by the speculations of the earlier part of 
the Vita de Dowel. Secondly, in its methods, in its linking together of the 
various themes and episodes of the Visio by referring them in turn to the 
unifying central figure of Haukyn, it makes clear the fundamental whole- 
ness and singleness of the first part of the poem. The problems and teach- 
ing of the Visto are, obviously, concerned with various aspects of Active Life: 
the right use of temporal goods, the fact of sin and the need for repentance, 
the urge of the penitent soul to seek for God, the difficulties to be overcome 
in that search; but each aspect is considered separately. They are only 
synthesized when the poet, in the richness and completeness of his allegori- 
cal perception, personifies, in the figure of Haukyn, the very life, the whole 
of which they are the parts. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LINKS BETWEEN THE 
FIRST TWO QUARTOS OF ROMEO AND FULIET 


By Sipney THOMAS 


T has for a long time been recognized that certain sections of the 
‘good’ quarto of Romeo and Fuliet (1599) are amazingly similar to corre- 
sponding sections of the ‘bad’ quarto (1597), not only in language, but also 
in such details as spelling and punctuation. Robert Gericke, who seems to 
have been the first to point out these links between the two quartos, in the 
section from I. ii. 46 to I. iii. 36, explained them by assuming that at this 
point the ‘good’ quarto, Q2, had been printed from a copy of the ‘bad’ 
quarto, Q1, because the Qz manuscript was here either illegible or defec- 
tive.’ Gericke’s theory, with some modifications, is that which is held by 
most scholars who have recently concerned themselves with the text of 
Romeo and Fuliet. Miss Greta Hjort, for example, in a study of part of the 
same passage discussed by Gericke, strengthened the theory that Qi had 
been used in the printing of Q2 by instancing the common and peculiar 
use of italics in the Nurse’s speeches, I. iii. 13-32, though she then went 
on to conclude that all of Q2 had been printed from a corrected copy of 
Q1.? Somewhat more cautiously, both Dr. W. W. Greg? and Sir Edmund 
Chambers‘ have decided on the basis of the evidence that part of Q2 was 
set up from a corrected copy of Q1. Still another leading scholar who was 
convinced that there were bibliographical links between Qi and Q2 of 
Romeo and Fuliet, the late Dr. R. B. McKerrow, held a theory similar to 
Gericke’s original hypothesis, namely, that Q1 was used in the printing of 
Qz only when the Qz manuscript was, for one reason or another, illegible.‘ 
Not all scholars have been convinced, however, that the similarities 
between Q:1 and Qz prove that Qz was printed, in whole or in part, from 
Q1. Professor J. Dover Wilson and the late A. W. Pollard argued that the 
resemblances between the two quartos showed, rather, that the manuscript 
used for Qz2 was, in part, virtually identical with that used for Q1.° More 
recently, Professor Leo Kirschbaum, in an attempt to explain all bad 
quartos as memorizations of authentic manuscripts, has instanced the 
connexions between Qr and Qz2 of Romeo and Juliet as evidence for his 


* ‘Romeo and Juliet nach Shakespeare Manuscript’, Shakespeare Fahrbuch, xiv (1879), 
270-3. 
2 ‘The Good and Bad Quartos of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” and ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” ’, 
M.L.R. xxi (1926), 140-6. 
3 oe of Emendation in Shakespeare (British Academy Lecture, 1928), 19-20, 
+ William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), i. 343~4- 
ron Note on the “‘Bad Quartos”’ of 2 and 3 Henry VI and the Folio Text’, R.E.S. xiii 
(1937), 64-72. 
6 ‘Romeo and Juliet, 1597’, T.L.S., 14 Aug. 1919. 
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theory.’ And it is true that all such connexions which have so far been 

inted out can be explained on the assumption that both quartos derive 
ultimately from the same manuscript. It is unlikely, for example, that this 
hypothetical original should have given the Nurse’s speeches in Italian 
script; but it is not logically impossible. One can assume, moreover, that 
Qz2 abandoned the use of italics for the Nurse after Sig. B4 because of a 
change in compositor or because the printer had become conscious of the 
absurdity of the device, just as Qr had abandoned the italics after Sig. C4. 

All this is possible, but I do not for a moment believe it. For there is one 
piece of evidence, which has not been noticed before, which demonstrates 
conclusively that part of Q1 was used in the printing of Q2. In Q1, I. iii. 
2-4, and I. iii. 12-14 are printed as follows: 

Nurce: Now by my maiden head at twelue yeare old I 
bad her come, what Lamb, what Ladie bird, God forbid. 
VVher’s this girle? what luliet. Enter Iuliet. 
Nnrce: Ile lay fourteene of my teeth, and yet to my 
tecne be it fpoken, I haue but foure, fhee’s not fourteene. 
How long is it now to Lammas-tide ?? 
In Qz the lines are thus printed: 
Nurfe. Now by my maidenhead, at twelue yeare old I bad her 
come, what Lamb, what Ladie-bird, God forbid, 
Wheres this Girle? what luliet. 
Enter Tuliet. 
Nurfe. Ile lay fourteene of my teeth, and yet to my teene be it 
Spoken, I haue but foure, fhees not fourteene. 
How long is it now to Lammas tide ?? 

The strange hiatus at the end of the second line of each group of three 
in Q2 can be explained in only one way. The compositor of Q1, setting 
these lines up as prose, and carrying each line, according to normal pro- 
cedure, out to the margin, came, purely by accident, to the beginning of 
a new sentence at the beginning of the third line in each passage. If the 
compositor of Q2, who was using a smaller type than that of this section 
of Qi, had carried the second line in each passage out to the margin, he 
would, in each case, have had room for at least two or three additional 
words. But, noticing that the third line in Q1 began with a capital letter, 
he unthinkingly assumed that it was a line of verse which had to stand by 
itself; and he therefore printed it as such, leaving an ugly and otherwise 
inexplicable gap at the end of the second line.* 

* “An Hypothesis Concerning the Origin of the Bad Quartos’, P.M.L.A. lx (1945), 


697-715, esp. footnotes 23 and 24. 
? Romeo and Juliet, 1597, Sig. B4'. 3 Romeo and Fuliet, 1599, Sig. Bq’. 


* It is interesting to observe that the 1609 Quarto (Q3) follows Q2 in the setting of these 
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If the evidence of these lines, together with the arguments presented by 
Gericke and Miss Hjort, makes it seem certain that Q2 was printed in part 
from Q1, then we are faced with the problem of determining where that 
part begins and where it ends. On this point, most scholars have since 
1928 followed the lead given by Dr. Greg, who concluded in his British 
Academy Lecture in that year that the evidence for the connexion between 
the two quartos ‘applies to only a small part of the play, namely, the first 
two sheets of the first quarto’, though in his note on this question, he more 
cautiously declared that ‘the textual evidence . . . is confined to sheet B 
of Qr’.! 

But there is no evidence of any bibliographical link between the two 
quartos at any point in the first two sheets of Q1 except in Sig. B3 or By. 
Not only is there no positive evidence connecting the two quartos in 
Sig. A4, B1, and B2 of Qi (corresponding to Sig. A3, A4, B1, and Bz of 
Qz2), but the two texts are widely divergent in these first pages, except for 
a section on Sig. B1’ and B2" of Qr. A failure to emphasize that what needs 
explanation is not a bibliographical connexion in the first two sheets, or 
even in sheet B, but one in Sig. Bz and B4 only, led Dr. Greg to the follow- 
ing theory: 

It seems clear that some editor was commissioned to prepare the copy for an 
authorized quarto, and for this purpose was provided with the 1597 edition and 
a playhouse manuscript. He began by taking the printed text and elaborately 
correcting and expanding it by comparison with the manuscript, but when he 
got to the end of sheet B he decided that it would be less trouble to make a 
transcript of the latter. This he proceeded to do through the remainder of the 
play, though I will not say that he may not have used other fragments of the 
printed text, and I am certain that he consulted it on occasions when the manu- 
script was obscure.? 


A page-by-page comparison of the two quartos shows the weakness of 
the notion that a corrected copy of Qr served as the text for the first two 
gatherings of Q2. Sig. A3” and Aq’ of Q2, for example, correspond almost 


two passages, except that, in the second of them, it moves ‘spoken’ up to the end of the 
line above, thus attempting to create two lines of verse: ‘I haue but foure, shees not 
fourteene. How long is it now to Lammas tide.’ (Sig. B4™.) F goes Q3 one better and ends 
the first line of the passage with ‘teeth’, thus creating four lines of verse! (Sig. ee4¥.) 

* Greg, Emendation, pp. 20, 50. 

? The Prologue is set up in the same way in Q1 (Sig. A3™) and Qz2 (Sig. A2"). It is 
possible that the editor or compositor of Q2 may here have been influenced by Qr. 

3 Emendation, p. 20. In a more recent discussion of the text of Romeo and Fuliet, Dr. 
Greg gives a somewhat modified statement of his theory: ‘Q2 was not printed throughout 
from manuscript: a section near the beginning (the exact extent of which is disputed) 
appears to have been set up from a corrected copy of the “‘bad” first quarto. .. .’ [The 
Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (Oxford, 1942), p. 62]. In a footnote to that work 
(p. xvi), he states the possibility that ‘a rather ill-defined section of the ‘“‘good’’ Q2 was in 
fact printed from the “‘bad” Qi owing to a defect in the manuscript generally followed’. 
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exactly to Sig. Ag” of Qi. The first line of Sig. A4” in Qr is the second 
line of Sig. Az” in Qa, and the last line of Sig. A4” in Qr is the last line of 
Sig. Ag" in Q2. If we assume, as Dr. Greg did, that Q2 has at this point 
been reprinted from a corrected copy of Qi, then we must assume a 
physical impossibility: namely, that an entire additional page of matter 
has been written on Sig. A4” of Qr, while at the same time almost every 
line already there has been drastically revised. Acceptance of Dr. Greg’s 
theory confronts us with a similar impossibility for the next page: the 32 
type lines of Sig. B1* in Qi correspond to 63 lines in Q2 (Sig. A4’-B1"). 
We cannot solve the difficulty by assuming that the additional matter was 
written on an inserted slip; for the new lines do not come in one single 
block but are scattered throughout the text. 

The concept of a corrected copy of Q1 not only involves great practical 
difficulties; it is also logically unsound. Our principal evidence for a 
connexion between Qr and Q2 consists of anomalies and misprints which 
are common to both texts. Such, for example, are the curious use of italics 
for the Nurse’s speeches, already commented on; the obvious misprint 
Vtruuio for Vitruuio (1. ii. 67); and the muddled dialogue between Romeo 
and the Servant: 

[Ro.] A faire assemblie, whither should they come? 

Ser. Vp. 

Ro. Whither to supper? 

Ser. To our house." 
These common misprints and errors, if they prove anything, prove that 
Q2 was printed from an uncorrected copy of Q1. We cannot assume that 
all of these peculiarities existed in Shakespeare’s manuscript; and only the 
most careless editor or compositor could have failed to correct them, if he 
were consulting an authentic manuscript and not merely a copy of Qtr. 
It is, moreover, a violation of common sense to suppose that for the first 
six pages of Qi (Sig. A4"—B2”) the editor of Qz found it necessary to make 
literally hundreds of changes, while for the next three pages, in a continuous 
passage of 93 lines, beginning with the stage-direction, ‘Enter Benuolio 
and Romeo’ (Sig. B3"), and ending at the third line of Sig. B4’, he needed 
to make only six inconsequential corrections.” 

And when we reflect that it is these 93 lines which contain all the 

1. ii. 74-7. 

2 These are: ‘by’ for ‘with’ (1. ii. 47), ‘giddie’ for ‘backward’ (1. ii. 48), ‘by’ for ‘with’ 
(1. ii. 48), addition of ‘I pray thee’ (1. ii. 53), deletion of ‘and’ between ‘Rosaline’ and 
‘Liuia’ (1. ii. 71), deletion of ‘the’ before ‘Dugge’ (1. iii. 32). The identity of these 93 lines 
in Qr and Qz2 becomes even more striking when we note that four of the six differences 
between Q1 and Q2 occur within the first eight lines of the 93. For 85 lines, from I. ii. 54 
to 1. iii. 36, Q2 differs from Qi only in the omission of two words (there are, of course, 
some differences of spelling and punctuation, but these are generally found in different 


editions of Elizabethan texts). 
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unquestionable bibliographical links between Q1 and Q2,' then it becomes 
clear that the idea of a corrected copy of Q: as the basis for Q2 is unneces- 
sary as well as unsound. What we must explain is not the bibliographical 
connexion between widely different passages, but that between virtually 
identical passages. To do this, all we need is the extremely simple, logically 
plausible theory first developed by Gericke and later independently revived 
by McKerrow.? The manuscript from which Q2 was printed either lacked 
the leaves which contained the lines corresponding to the 93 in Q1, from 
I. ii. 46 to I. iii. 36,3 or was completely illegible at that point. Therefore, 
the editor of Q2 had to print these lines from Q1.* Consequently, these 
lines in Qz2 are bad quarto lines and have no greater authenticity than 
anything in Qr.5 

This notion of a bad quarto passage embedded in a good quarto text has 
important practical bearing, as McKerrow emphasized, on the editing of 
Shakespeare. For example, the omission of ‘and’ between ‘Rosaline’ and 
*Liuia’ in Q2 (I. ii. 71) is probably a printer’s error and not a correction of 
Q1 from Shakespeare’s manuscript. If this is so, then the one serious 
objection to the printing of the list of guests as verse disappears, and we 
do not even need Dowden’s conjecture that ‘Romeo falters and delays over 
Rosaline’s name’.® 

As I intend to show in a forthcoming article on the text of Romeo 
and Fuliet, no single answer is possible to all the puzzling problems which 
Q1 and Qz2 present. Certain sections of Q1 are so good, yet so different 
from Qz2 in many minute details, that they would seem to derive from an 
authentic manuscript related to, yet not identical with, that used in the 
printing of Qz. Anyone who attempts to study the text of this play can 
only echo Dr. Greg’s remark that ‘it offers opportunities of critical explora- 
tion which have not yet been exhausted’.” 


® It is true that the use of italics for the Nurse’s lines continues down to the bottom of 
Sig. B4¥ in Qz; but it is not unreasonable to conjecture that, having once begun to use 
italics for the Nurse, the compositor felt compelled to continue to do so until he had 
reached the end of the page. That the compositor of Qz went back to his original manu- 
script at or about I. iii. 36 is shown not merely by the great divergence of the two quartos 
after that point but by the use of ‘Old La.’ as a speech-prefix in Q2 at 1. iii. 49, instead of 
the Wife previously used in this scene for Lady Capulet. 

? McKerrow (op. cit.) was led to adopt this theory by his observation of a similar 
connexion between the folio text and the bad quartos of 2 and 3 Henry VI. 

3 How many lines in the original manuscript corresponded to these 93 in Qr it is, of 
course, impossible to say. 

* He may have consulted Q: at certain other points where his manuscript was illegible. 
This would explain the famous common misprint ‘Abraham: Cupid’ (11. i. 13), as well as 
the similarities in the short passages (11. iv. 49-6 and 11. v. 27-32) cited by Wilson and 
Pollard (op. cit.). McKerrow (op. cit., pp. 69-70) believed that Q1 had been used by the 
editor of Q2 at a number of points. 

5 Gericke, op. cit., p. 272; McKerrow, op. cit., pp. 69-72. 

© Romeo and Juliet, Arden Edition (London, 1900), p. 21. 7 Emendation, p. 23- 
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DONNE AND PARACELSUS: 
AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION 
By W. A. Murray 


T has long been realized that Donne was familiar with the alchemical 

and medical writings of Paracelsus,’ and a number of isolated conceits 
and allusions have in the past been referred to this source.? The initial 
stage of a more comprehensive comparison between these works, especially 
the less well-known medical books, and the Songs and Sonnets, has already 
shown some interesting new parallels, and has established a closer con- 
nexion than was previously suspected between Donne’s poetry and the 
speculative theories of Paracelsus. The concepts and terms of Paracelsian 
medicine provide a ‘matrix’ from which grow the basic ideas and images of 
certain poems, a matrix which Donne knew to be already familiar to his 
intimate audience. It is, therefore, often difficult to understand the in- 
tricacies of Donne’s thought without starting from his starting-point, that 
is, with the original context of term or idea. This process can best be 
demonstrated by a detailed examination of two of the Songs and Sonnets, 
‘Love’s Alchymie’ and ‘A nocturnall upon S Lucies day’. 

The essential idea of ‘Love’s Alchymie’ appears in the following passages 
of Paracelsus: 

1. For it is on account of this vessel [i.e. the womb, which Paracelsus compares 
to a vas], that woman is provided, and not on account of our need of any other 
member or part.? 

2. The element of water [elsewhere used as a figure of woman] is the field, the 
human imagination is the seed.* 

3. Man [or the male quality] exists in woman like a fish in the water, in which 
he lives and grows, and without which he cannot live. Now the fish is of the 
water indeed, that is, has the nature of water, but on account of this is by no 
means at all the same as water. Just as, then, fish and water are different, yet 
joined in one, so is man in woman. Woman does possess the male reason. [For] 
it is the element in which the complete man like the fish [in water] has its being, 


' Philip Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, called Paracelsus (c. 1493- 
1541), was the ‘Luther of Medicine’. He introduced some new metallic drugs and cere- 
monially burned the works of Galen at Basle. His chief claim to greatness lies in his 
attempt to combine alchemy and medicine. He prescribed for Erasmus. All references 
to the works are to the folio edition Paracelsi Opera Omnia (Geneva, 1658), a reprint of 
the first general edition in Latin, that of Palthenius (Frankfurt, 1603). For further details 
see Stoddart, Life of Paracelsus (London, 1911), and Sudhoff, Bibliography of Paracelsus 
(Berlin, 1894). 

2 Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), p. 187 n. 

3 Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, i. 99. * Ibid. 367. 
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although the complete man is divided in birth [i.e. into male and female] . . . 
it is therefore suitable for a doctor to regard this likeness and learn it, that man 
is the seed, and the woman the field.’ 


These, and other similar passages, may be summarized as follows: 
Woman, as a class, represents the animal instinctive will, the blind instru- 
ment of nature; man represents the intellect and imagination. As Donne 
himself puts it, ‘Hope not for mind in women’. 

While this parallel is suggestive, it is far from conclusive; other sources 
for such a view are obviously possible, as the idea was a common one at the 
time. There is, however, other evidence of a connexion with Paracelsus. 
Although it might be argued that the main conceits of this poem were 
commonplaces of alchemy, they are expressed in a terminology which is, 
in fact, that of Paracelsus, and have an atmosphere very reminiscent of his 
speculative writings. Love’s ‘centrique happiness’ is seen as the perfect 
metal hidden in ‘Love’s Myne’ : the lover is the Alchemist searching for the 
Elixir which will heal him and transmute all his longings and sorrows into 
the perfect metal. The first of these conceits suggests that close connexion 
with mines and metals for which Paracelsus was famous; the second is a 
natural extension of that application of alchemy to medicine which dis- 
tinguished him as the first great iatrochemist. Thus Donne’s poem shows 
associated with each other the two chief characteristics of Paracelsian 
alchemy.” 

What is true of these comparisons is equally true of their vocabulary. 
The word ‘chymique’ in ‘And as no chymique yet th’ Elixar got’ would 
have suggested to Donne’s contemporaries the alchemical medicine of the 
Paracelsians, as opposed to the traditional medicine of Galen. That Donne 
himself used it thus may be seen from the following reference in a verse 
epistle to Sir H. Wotton, assigned by Sir H. J. C. Grierson, probably 
1597-8 33 

Onely’ in this one thing, be no Galenist: To make 
Courts hot ambitions wholesome, do not take 

A dramme of Countries dulnesse; do not adde 
Correctives, but as chymiques, purge the bad. 


These lines show clearly that Donne was by this date familiar with some 
of the main differences between the two schools of medicine. 

The great controversy with the Galenists, begun by Paracelsus, inter- 
penetrated the whole medical world for more than a century after his death, 


* Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, i. 91. 

? For Paracelsus’s mining experience, see Stoddart, Life of Paracelsus (London, 1911), 
Pp. 43- 

3 Grierson, The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), i. 182. 
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and had various periods of quiescence and activity. If vernacular transla- 
tions of pamphlets in this debate may be taken as indicating peaks of activity 
in England, the first occurred in 1570' before Donne’s birth, the second 
c, 1600. By this date the controversy was sufficiently topical to produce 
the famous reference in All’s Well that Ends Well (c. 1600) which couples 
Galen and Paracelsus in the same line as of equal importance.* In 1603 the 
first general edition of Paracelsus began to be published at Frankfurt, and 
was completed, in eleven volumes, by 1605. 

In 1605 J. Quercetanus appeared again in English with The Practise of 
Chymicall and Hermeticall Physike translated by ‘Thomas 'Tymme, minister, 
and dedicated to Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy. The translator gives it 
as his view that medical knowledge, like knowledge of scripture, should be 
as widely diffused as possible, even amongst laymen. 'The dedication is 
particularly interesting, both for this opinion and because it connects this 
controversy directly with the aristocratic and intellectual circle on the 
fringes of which Donne moved.’ 

The pamphlet itself is important for the understanding of the poem 
‘Love’s Alchymie’, as it shows that the word ‘Mumie’ in English was about 
this date undergoing changes and extensions of meaning due to its use by 
Paracelsus as a technical term of his medical theory.* Thus the point of the 
final couplet : 

Hope not for mind in women; at their best 
Sweetnesse and wit, they are but Mumie, posses’t. 


is almost wholly lost or perverted if we do not start from the meanings of 
‘Mumia’ in Paracelsus. 

The term had strictly two interconnected senses, which may be arrived 
at by collating the principal references in the works* and which are both 
involved here: (i) Mumia—an ethereal invisible essence or life-force of all 
nature; (ii) Mumia—visualized as an actual sweet balsam or healing fluid 
of the body. Paracelsus had observed that open wounds grew new flesh 
from the inside outwards, and he attributed this process to the operation of 


! John Hester, A Brief Answer of #. Quercetanus (London, 1570), consists of alchemical 
recipes and apologetics. J. Du Chesne, latinized as Quercetanus (Quersitanus), was a 
Paracelsian. See Ferguson, Bibliotecha Chemica (Glasgow, 1906), ii. 236. 

2 All’s Well that Ends Well, 11. iii: 

Lafeu. 'To be relinquished of the artists,— 
Parolles. So I say; both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

3 It is worthy of notice in this connexion that the mediator between Donne and Ann 
More’s father, after the secret marriage, was Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, 
one of whose chief interests was alchemy and another medicine. [Gosse, The Life and 
Letters of Fohn Donne (London, 1899), i. 99 f.] 

* See Tymme (Timme), The Practise of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physike (London, 
1605), sect. iii, p. 168, and O.E.D., sub ‘mummy’. 

5 Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, i. 52, 130 f. 
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‘mumia’, which he visualized as a sweet, penetrating combining form of 
‘quicksilver’ .' 

From these meanings it is possible to interpret or expand Donne’s 
couplet thus: Do not expect to find mind (the male factor) inherent in 
woman. At her best, that is, when actually possessed by man, a woman is 
a compound of sweetness (Balsam or mumia in sense (ii) above), and wit, or 
the male principle; she is merely the brute life-force of all nature, possessed 
by the rational soul, or wit. 

Although the use of ‘mumia’ in this couplet seems to imply several layers 
of association, the Paracelsian explanation gives the poet a deeper, though 
no less bitter, meaning than that conveyed by the older connotation, which 
was probably also in Donne’s mind. 

As Paracelsus said, “This chain of Venus, indeed, is nothing other than 
a constancy of human balsam, which brings it about that the human body 
will not decay’,? and woman may be said to have exactly that function, in 
the dual sense that she both satisfies or heals a destructive appetite in the 
lover, and ensures the continuation of humanity in the physical world. She 
is thus exactly, and Donne claims, no more than, the mumia of the al- 
chemist, and it must therefore follow that the mind, ‘which he in her 
Angelique’ findes’, is only the reflection of the lover’s own divine, male 
ratio or wit. 

‘Love’s Alchymie’ is something more than a mere cynical jeu d’esprit. 
It embodies, in images which are charged with scorn and impatience of 
imposture, a mood which is often found to be part of the experience of 
marriage and which may easily have been felt by Donne in the course of his 
love for Ann More. Certainly no more ample fulfilment of the couplet: 

Our ease, our thrift, our honor, and our day 
Shall we, for this vaine Bubles shadow pay, 


could be imagined than the first few married years of John Donne— 
illness, poverty, uncertainty, a struggle of conscience, an increasing family, 
and deep depression culminating in the despair reflected in Biathanatos.* 

Whatever the circumstances may have been which inspired ‘Love’s 
Alchymie’, my second example, ‘A nocturnall upon S Lucies day’, does 
seem to be closely connected with the inner history of Donne’s love for Ann 
More. The ‘Nocturnall’ has always been regarded as a difficult poem. 
Commentators have felt compelled by certain literal interpretations of 

' Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, iii, sect. ii, p. 7. 

? Ibid. i. 368. 

3 ‘Angelica Ratio’ is an expression occurring frequently in Paracelsus, e.g. “The angelic 
and animal mind of man grow with him each according to its own nature and properties’ 


(ibid. ii. 521). : 
* There are two references in Biathanatos which show actual acquaintance with Para- 
celsus’s works. See Donne, Facsimile Text of Biathanatos (New York, 1930), pp. 172, 215- 
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phrase, which I shall discuss later, to conclude that the beloved was not 
dead, and that the poem was either addressed to an earlier love than Ann 
or to Lucy, Countess of Bedford. Yet Sir H. J. C. Grierson felt the 
sincerity of the poem to be inconsistent with such assumptions and 
indicated the possibility that it might be for Ann More’s death.' 

If we place this poem in its Paracelsian matrix and interpret it image by 
image, almost word by word, the difficulties which stand in the way of its 
acceptance in this last sense will one by one disappear. 

First, here are some ideas and phrases from Paracelsus which suggest the 
general concepts of the ‘Nocturnall’. 

1. ‘For there are spirits celestial and infernal, of human beings and of 
metals, of plants, stones, etc., etc.... Wherefore you may know that the 
spirit is in very truth the life and balsam of all corporeal things.’ 

2. ‘The life of man is an astral effluvium, an expression of balsam in form, 
a heavenly invisible fire, an enclosed essence or spirit; . . . the death of 
man... is the taking away of the aerial element, the disappearance of the 
balsam, an extinction of natural light, the great separation of body, soul and 
spirit. [It is] a return into the matrix of the mother. Natural earthly man 
is from the earth, and earth will be his mother into whom he must return.” 

3. Paracelsus occupies an important position in the development of the 
theory of Macrocosm and Microcosm, which he made a central point of 
his speculative writings.* He may even have been the first user of the term 
‘Macrocosm’. His numerous references may be represented by the following 
selection: “This, therefore, is the condition of the Microcosm, or lesser 
world, that he contains within his own body all the minerals of the world.’ 
“You have learned from my other writings that the Macrocosm is the parent 
of the Microcosm.’ ‘God thus arranged it, that Man has within himself one 
Magnet from the elements whence he himself attracts these very elements, 
and one from the stars, by the force of which he has his Microcosmic sense 
from the stars.’ “Thus, then, man is a quintessence, the Microcosm, the 
child of the whole universe.’ 

4. It is plain from numerous references that Paracelsus visualized, as 
other speculative writers had done, a series or order in the modes of 
Universal life, somewhat as follows: (a) Intellect, reason, the Angelic 
portion ; (b) the ‘Sapientia Brutalis’ or instinctive will, which causes, for 

example, man and animals to herd together, or choose some way of self- 
protection ; (c) the sidereal body, which is like a reflection in a mirror, and 


* Grierson, Poems, ii., p. xxii. 

? Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, ii. 91. 

3 Ibid. 91-2. 

* Fora summary of Paracelsus’s ideas and their historical place, see Conger, Macrocosms 


and Microcosms (New York, 1922), pp. 55-60. The principal references in the works are 
at i. 99; ii. 532, which give the main ideas; i. 287, 405, and passim. 
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though normally invisible may sometimes be seen after a man’s death 
‘haunting those places for which he thirsted’ ; (d) the life of plants, stones, 
and metals. As a pendant to this, I add an interesting idea about the 
shadow, since it concerns the ‘Nocturnall’: ‘Wherever the whole human 
being goes, there as his comrade goes his shadow, and whatever can be 
elicited from his shadow can be elicited from his sidereal spirit.’! 

5. The continual insistence of Paracelsus on the mutual necessity of man 
for woman is well shown by the following : ‘Man and woman are one body. 
Just as the farmer is useless without his field, and the field in turn without 
its farmer, but together both are one unit, such is the whole human being, 
not man alone, or woman alone, but both together constitute one unit, from 
which is generated a whole human being.’? ‘Vir sine foemina integer non est.’' 
Paracelsus, like other alchemists, took the sun as the male symbol and the 
moon as the female.* In the ‘Nocturnall’, Donne appears to develop and 
change such ideas in a characteristic fashion when he makes his beloved the 
sun of their microcosm. 

This list, though incomplete, is sufficient to provide a background for my 
interpretation. The ‘Nocturnall’ shows a very complete absorption of 
Paracelsian material. The terminology is that of Paracelsus, and the 
association of ideas in the poem sometimes closely parallel with his; and 
although some of the concepts are not peculiar to Paracelsus, he is the only 
single source in which all the main ideas are found together. 

The general subject of the ‘Nocturnall’ is the annihilation of spirit, the 
death-in-life which follows supreme loss. Within that framework the poem 
first sums up the history of a passionate, complete and deeply personal love, 
and then in an elaboration and outgrowth of Paracelsian metaphysical 
terms shows Donne grappling with the task of self-analysis in his moments 
of deepest grief. 

“Nocturnall’ should be read in the sense of ‘midnight hymn’, at one time 
a portion of the divine service of matins.5 This gives an initial hint of 
solemnity and sincerity and of the death of the beloved. St. Lucie, who has 
caused the reference of this poem to Lucy, Countess of Bedford, here 
appears as the saint of light (ux), and hence associated quite normally with 
the shortest day (death or martyrdom of light) and possibly also with /ux 
as a symbol of the soul, a common metaphor of speculative medicine.° 

* Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, ii. 562; cf.‘Nocturnall’, ll. 35, 36. 

? Ibid. i. 127. For other ideas on this subject see above, in discussion of ‘Love's 
Alchymie’. 

3 Ibid. 654. 

* Ibid. 367 f. Paracelsus uses this symbolism very frequently for medical rather than 
alchemical purposes. 

5 O.E.D., sub ‘Nocturnal’, gives the following: ‘All the Fryeres . . . say the Offices for 


the dead, and cause a Nocturnal to be rehearsed.’ (Source dated 1670.) 
® Gruner, Translation of the Canon of Avicenna (London, 1930), Pp. 45+ 
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The first line, and refrain, of the poem—‘Tis the yeares midnight, and it 
is the dayes’—sets the tone for the initial images and refers by analogy 
to the sympathy between the Macrocosm and Microcosm. Donne lies 
upon his bed, a four-poster of the period, perhaps with carved pillars and 
canopy (floral emblems, trees), a bed strangely reminiscent of a tomb. 
The sun has sunk, remembered, perhaps, as seen at sunset through leaded 
panes, a broken sun, a series of flask shapes, which pour forth ever-lessening 
gouts' of fluid light.” 

The general balm of the Macrocosm (see Extract 1 above) is regressing 
into the earth; the day and the year are dying. The Microcosm, Donne, 
in sympathy and sharing the same vital principle finds his life receding, 
like a tree’s sap, down the tree-pillars of his bed into the matrix of the 
mother, earth (cf. Extract 2 above). 

Left on the bed, now become a tomb, is the last remnant of man, the 
sidereal body, prima materia, which has lost all other manifestation of the 
life-force save form. Donne’s figure is like a sepulchral marble laid on his 
tomb, an actual ‘Epitaph’ in the radical sense of the word.* 

But the year’s death is not a final one; the Macrocosm will see its sun 
again—‘Yet all these seeme to laugh, Compar’d with mee’. The year’s 
death, the loss of its sun, seems but a bitter jest of Nature, compared with 
the loss which Donne must endure, who will never again see his sun, the 
beloved. Study him, then, you who walk past this tomb. Here is his history. 

He is a type of, and one with, every dead thing. He is the residue of the 
final distillation process of love, the death of the beloved ; and yet, contrary 
to logic and expectation, in the last act of distillation there is something 
left, the quintessence, it must be, of nothingness, which has yet a life of 
its own, a life in death. This is. indeed a new alchemy, a new experience. 

Love distilled him in a similar way before, yet not so completely, in the 
turmoil and sorrow inevitable to a passionate relationship, in years of 
privation, in separation ; but now the process is complete ; as the macrocosm 
will have its rebirth, he has had his, which is at once his death, rebirth into 
nothingness. 

This new state is in violent contrast with that of the normal throng of 
man—‘All others, from all things, draw all that’s good’. ‘To those who have 
their loves, everything in the universe is real and positive, a source of life. 
(This is an extension of a fundamental doctrine of Paracelsian medicine: 
see above, Extract 3.) But to Donne everything else in the universe merely 
emphasizes the absolute negation which he has become. Thus he is the 

' O.E.D., sub ‘squib’, ‘small quantities of liquor’. 


For light as a fluid compare Paradise Lost, vii. 362. 
3 Compare Donne, Fifty Sermons, p. 214. I am indebted for this reference to Mrs. E. M. 


Simpson, who kindly read and criticized this article. 
* émrddios means literally ‘on’ or ‘at a tomb’. 
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grave of all’, the exact antithesis of life, and that through this final dis. 
tillation in the alembick of love,' the alchemist. Paradox indeed! Yet in 
time past temporary nothingness had come upon him and his beloved—in 
quarrel and tears,” when the perfect union was broken and two microcosms, 
which were one, separated into two Chaoses. (The association, tears— 
ocean—chaos, recalls the chapter of Paracelsus in which, discussing the 
waters above the firmament, he uses the actual phrase, ‘Jdeo chaos duo 
sunt.’)3 Sometimes thoughts of selfish aims, sometimes forced absences, 
broke this unified whole human being, and left two carcasses, two bodies 
dead, but real. 

But by her death—No! she is not, she cannot be dead, she is no animal 
soul whose regression into earth ends her for ever! This parenthesis— 
‘But I am by her death, (which word wrongs her)’—is, one supposes, the 
origin of the theory that the beloved was not dead.* Yet placed thus in its 
context, it seems the very stuff of which grief is made, sprung from the 
strong reality of death itself, thus for the first time mentioned in the poem 
with an immediate personal emphasis—‘her death’—and followed by the 
strongest expression and rhythm of this new state of being—‘Of the first 
nothing, the Elixar grown’. This is the climax, this the distillation, this the 
final agony of Love’s alembic. 

Then follows that search for reconciliation which is at least implicit in 
every tragedy. With Donne, not unnaturally, it is the intellectual process 
that revives first: 

Were I a man, that I were one, 
I needs must know. 


We begin with this to descend through the Paracelsian order of life. (Cf. 
Extract 4 above.) No! he is not a whole being, his angelic portion is lost. 
Nor has this residual existence even an animal or instinctive soul, a prefer- 
ence for means and ends, a brute choice of actions. Not even the slow but 
true life of plant or stone is his. And back Donne comes full circle to the 
intrusive normality of the beginning of the stanza—‘All, all some properties 
invest’. 

Then the endless round of baffled questioning of his new state begins 
again on an even lower level of vital activities. Not even an ordinary 


? Both ‘love’s limbecke’ (1. 21) and ‘his flasks’ (1. 3) conceal, possibly, sexual as well as 
alchemical images. 

? That Donne’s love for Ann was not free from passionate disagreements is a possible 
inference from, for example, the poem “T'wicknam Garden’, dated by Grierson 1608, 
which seems, although addressed to Lucy, Countess of Bedford, to have as its subject 
incidents of such a kind. To suppose so would at least offer a more straightforward inter- 
pretation than that of Grierson and explain the intensity of tone which he detects alike in 
the ‘Nocturnall’ and “Twicknam Garden’ (see Grierson, vol. i, p. xxii). 

3 Paracelsus, Opera Omnia, ii. 276. 

* See Grierson, Poems, ii., p. xxii, where Gosse is quoted. 
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nothing is he, as shadow is, shadow which goes with the whole man, and 
exists at least in having a cause, which the first Nothing did not require. 
A shadow needs a light (the beloved, the sun) and a body (that is a complete 
body, the beloved’s and his) to exist at all. He is no longer even the 
Shadow of his love, his sun is for ever set. You lovers who see that sun of 
the Macrocosm, which is so much the less than his, which has moved to the 
tropic of Capricorn, the wanton Goat, make of your suns what you can. 

He himself, John Donne, will prepare' towards the festival of his 
beloved’s long night of death, prepare in the vestments of this their bed, 
their tomb, and to this midnight prayer, their epitaph. 

The ‘Nocturnall’ is indeed a poem ‘elemented of sadness’.” 

It is apparent from the examples given that the act of relating Donne’s 
Paracelsian borrowings to their original context performs two main 
functions: it illuminates the actual meaning of the poetry, and it provides 
a unified basis from which one can reasonably imagine a true lyric intensity 
taking its rise. Thus one fundamental conception of metaphysical wit, as 
Dryden’s ‘ranging spaniel’ of poetic ingenuity, may undergo a sudden 
transformation, when we find, for example, that the famous conceit of the 
compasses has a close parallel in the ‘First Step in Medicine’ of Paracelsus, 
and thus shares a common origin with a number of other images in the 


same poem.? 


™ Note ecclesiastical use of ‘prepare’. Donne, as is well known, had his likeness taken 
in his winding sheet. Perhaps a similar fancy underlies this phrase. 

2 The phrase is from Walton’s Life, but sounds like Donne himself. Perhaps he used 
such words to Walton, who thus describes him at Ann’s death: ‘for now his very soul was 
elemented of nothing but sadness’. Walton, Lives (London, 1674), p. 42. 

3 ‘For in the point the circle also exists not less than in the whole circle. For [no matter] 
how much greater the circle than the point, yet the two are integral. Thus, then, it comes 
about that the fixed foot of the compass gives the circle, the other the spatious periphery. 
So equally and in like manner is man in respect of the magnitude of the heavens’ (Para- 
celsus, Opera Omnia, i. 201). Cf. ‘A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning’. 
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THE ‘IMITATION’ IN ENGLISH POETRY, 
ESPECIALLY IN FORMAL SATIRE, BEFORE 
THE AGE OF POPE 


By Harop F. Brooks 


COMMENT on Pope’s Imitations of Horace, from the pen that 

imitated Juvenal in London and The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
supplies not only a clear idea of what an Imitation consists in, but also a 
spur to inquiry into the antecedents of the form. “This mode of imitation’, 
Johnson writes, 


in which the ancients are familiarised by adapting their sentiments to modern 
topicks, by making Horace say of Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius, 
and accommodating his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers 
and prodigals of our own time, was first practised in the reign of Charles the 
second by Oldham and Rochester, at least I remember no instances more 
ancient.’ 


Johnson knew that his statement was adequate to the matter in hand; 
without being much concerned ‘to adjust the minute events of literary 
history’,? he was satisfied that whether Oldham and Rochester had intro- 
duced the form or not, it was to their practice of it that Pope’s generation 
and his own had looked back.’ But the history of the imitation can hardly 
be left at this: it is worth while to look back farther. 

Ultimately, no doubt, one should look back to Andreas on the whale-road 
and Troilus the mirror of courtly love; to the conception of the antique 
in terms of your own civilization that occurs as a matter of course every- 
where in medieval art. For deliberate naturalization, requiring some 
historical sense of the differences between another society and your own, 
had behind it this other sort of naturalization, resulting from the want of 
such a sense. Nor is it easy to say when one begins and the other ends. 

Lives of the Poets, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), iii. 176. 

? Ibid., i. 368. 

3 Pope was familiar with Oldham’s and Rochester’s imitations. He criticized Rochester’s 
‘Allusion to Horace’ and Satyr against Mankind in conversation, giving instances of what 
he considered their shortcomings [Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer (London, 1820), pp. 136 
and n., 281; cf. 200]. For his copy of Oldham, bought in 1700, with his opinion as to 
‘the most Remarkable Works’ in it, see my Oldham bibliography, II. 23 (Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Proceedings, v. i). Writing to the Hon. Robert Digby, 2 June 1717, he 
mentions a slip in Oldham’s imitation of the Ars Poetica. Some twenty-five passages in 
which Pope is indebted to Oldham are noted in my unpublished edition of the latter. In 
the fourth Pastoral, the St. Cecilia ode, and the epistle of Sappho to Phaon, the debts are 
typically those of an immature poet to an elder one; in the Epistle to Arbuthnot and the 
Imitations of Horace (Satire 1. ii, Epistles 1. i, 1. vi, 11. i), they evince the less tangible but 
more significant influence of a precursor in a particular genre upon the ultimate master 
of it. 
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When Alfred changed Boethius’s ‘Fabricius’ into ‘Wayland’,' he anticipated 
the method of the imitators ; while something of the undeliberate naturaliza- 
tion once so general persisted (as Cleopatra’s stomacher bears witness) 
upon the Shakespearian stage. Again, it is hard to judge how far the 
sporadic naturalizations made by sixteenth-century translators were still 
a similar undeliberate survival, and how far they had grown purposive in 
accord with current doctrine. Perhaps the doctrine was itself to some 
extent a rationalization of them. 

Principally, however, it was an aspect of the Renaissance theory of 
translating and borrowing from the classics in order to enrich the ver- 
nacular ;? and from that theory, with the practices it prompted or endorsed, 
the imitation more imrvediately takes rise. ‘By translation’, says Philemon 
Holland, we 
triumph over the Romans in subduing their literature under the dent of the 
English pen, in requitall of the conquest sometime over this Island, atchieved by 
the edge of their sword.? 


The business of an Elizabethan translator was to turn his author into an 
English classic for English readers. It is, one believes, on account of this 
principle as much as of the habit derived from medieval times, that both 
Holland and North will modernize classical customs and institutions 
where this makes the narrative more intelligible or vivid to the layman.‘ 
The naturalization of classical and foreign wit was undertaken by the 
original writers no less than by the translators of the age. The poet was 
urged to borrow freely, choosing an established theme and treating it in 
a fresh way, or adapting old matter to his own new purpose; and Spenser, 
for example, is continually doing one or the other.‘ 

Even more than some of the other kinds of Renaissance literature, 
formal satire was a deliberate adoption from Latin;® and this made it 

' Cf. W. P. Ker, English Literature (Mediaeval) (London, 1928), p. 44. 

2 See the brief but invaluable section on “The Theory of Translation’ in Spingarn’s 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-9), i, pp. xlviii ff. Though this 
naturally deals with the theory rather than the practice of imitation, it seems, apart from 
Professor Butt’s compact three pages in the Twickenham Pope (iv, pp. xxvi ff.), to be the 
only scholarly introduction to the subject. 

3 Preface to his Pliny, quoted by F. O. Matthiessen, Translation. An Elizabethan Art 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 179. 

* Matthiessen, op. cit., pp. 6 f., 87, 89, 206-13. His examples from North include soldiers’ 
pikes, ‘Noe’s flood’, ‘the Nunne which pronounced the oracles’, the crier who proclaimed 
the open sale of a piece of land, and Alexander playing at tennis; and from Holland, Lords 
and Commons, ‘the high court of parlement’, the Lord Chief Justice, and the christianizing 
of some of the references to pagan religion. For an earlier instance of classical allusions 
thus treated, cf. Calisto and Meleboea, printed c. 1526-9; see A. W. Reed, Early Tudor 
Drama (London, 1926), pp. 17, 113. 

5 W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London, 1925), p. 124 f. and passim; Spingarn, 
op. cit. i, p. xlix. 

© The history of formal satire from Wyatt to Pope has not been comprehensively 
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especially natural for satirists to translate and borrow from the classics 
and from foreign humanists, making their spoils English in the customary 
fashion. From the very beginning, therefore, formal satire in England 
had elements of imitation in it. Wyatt, taking his first satire from Alaman- 
ni’s tenth, addresses it to John Poynz instead of ‘Tommaso Sertini, brings 
in an allusion to ‘Sir Thopas’ and ‘the story that the Knight told’, and for 
Alamanni’s reference to Provence gives us the famous: 
But here I am in Kent and Christendom. 


In his second satire he introduces the Horatian fable of the country mouse, 
which furnishes more than half the poem, as a song heard from his 
mother’s maids, and addresses his reflections upon it once more to John 
Poynz. He also modernizes passages from the third satire of Persius and 
the sixteenth ode of Horace’s second book, christianizing Persius’s prayer to 
the great father of the gods, and transforming Horace’s consul and lictor 
into the King and his sergeant with crown and mace.’ Similar imitations 
are found half a century later in the satires of Donne and Hall. The central 
figure of Donne’s fourth satire is clearly Horace’s ‘impertinent’ translated 
from Augustan Rome to the Elizabethan court. A fair number of Hall’s 
Virgidemiae contain passages from Latin satire accommodated to his own 
ends and where necessary to Elizabethan circumstances. The third satire 
of the fourth book affords the best example. The first sixty lines of it are 
imitated from Juvenal, Satire viii: the degenerate noble’s lineage is attested 
by cross-legged effigies and heraldic windows instead of family images; 
his ancestors distinguish themselves at Terouenne and Tournay instead of 
Numantia; and the Roman racehorses are re-named Trunchefice and 
Runcevall. Hall’s imitations here and elsewhere are recognized by Warton 
as anticipating the method of Oldham, Rochester, and Pope.’ But in 
written. F. M. Alden’s Rise of Formal Satire (Philadelphia, 1899) virtually ends at 1625. 
A. F. B. Clark devotes pp. 418-48 of his Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England 
(Paris, 1925) to “The Development of Formal Satire’ between 1660 and the death of Pope. 
But for an objection to his general thesis, see below p. 130, m. 1. | 
? Satires 1. 1, 19, 50 f., 100, 102; 11. 1-69, 70, 77-9, 105; see G. F. Nott’s edition of 
Surrey and Wyatt, ii, pp. cxlii-cxlvi, and A. K. Foxwell’s of Wyatt, ii. 99, 102-4, 107. “The 
third Satire, ‘‘How to use the Court’’, is evidently an imitation of Horace’s fifth Satire of 
the second book’: but here “Wyatt is indebted to Horace for little more ghan general ideas’ 
(Nott, ii, p. cxliv; cf. Foxwell, ii. 108, 111). 
1 

‘ 

{ 





? For others, cf. Satire 1. i. 19-22, 25, with Persius, Prologue, 4-6; the opening of III. i. 
with Juvenal x111. 38 ff.; 1v. vi. 1-4, with Horace I. i. 1-3 and Juvenal x. 1-3; ibid. 7 f., 
17, with Juvenal 11. 54-6, 99, 107; the ploughman and soldier in the same satire with the 
trader, soldier, farmer, and lawyer in Horace I. i; and vi. i. 205 f. with Juvenal vit. 94-7. 
See Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1871), iv. 367-8, 377, 
380, 383, 386, 388. 

3 Ibid. p. 367 f. This is not to say that either Hall or Donne could teach Pope any- ] 
thing he did not know about imitation. He was acquainted with Donne’s satires as t 
early as 1707; but his first version (c. 1713) of Satire 11 is without modern allusions; ( 
those in the second (published 1735) and in that of Satire 1v (published Nov. 1733, 28 
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Hall the imitations are never more than contributory to the poem as a 
whole, since that is governed by his contemporary theme and not by a 
particular Latin model. One does not find him using the method as it was 
used later, to transform some one classical satire into a modern English 
work. The men who did translate one or more satires as a whole, from 
Thomas Drant in 1566 to Sir Richard Fanshawe in 1652, were none of 
them modernizers.' A few translators of other kinds of poetry deviated 
into occasional modernizations, resembling those of North and Holland.? 
Before the 1650’s one meets with imitation, but not, apparently (if 
Wyatt’s first satire be excepted), with any poems which can be called 
imitations. The next and decisive step of applying the method consistently 
in rendering whole poems into English was taken by Cowley and some of 
his disciples. They were acting upon a definite theory—a special applica- 
tion or extension of the ordinary Renaissance doctrine—which Cowley 
stated in the preface to his ‘Pindarique Odes’, printed in the folio of 1656. 
The theory was in the main a plea for great latitude of paraphrase; but it 
also implied the right to modernize settings and allusions. In opposition to 
the literalism of Jonson and his followers, Cowley contended that trans- 
lators ought ‘to supply the lost Excellencies of another Language with 
new ones in their own’. This method, he went on to suggest, might be 
given the name of Imitating if that of Translating were refused it. But 
though he bestowed the name, his friend and biographer Thomas Sprat 
admits that he was not the first to publish the doctrine. 
This way of leaving Verbal Translations, and chiefly regarding the Sense and 
Genius of the Author, was scarce heard of in England before this present Age. 
I will not presume to say that Mr. Cowley was the absolute Inventor of it. Nay, 
I know that others had the good luck to recommend it first in Print.’ 
The Impertinent) are apparently subsequent to the first Imitation of Horace (written Jan. 
1733). See Butt, op. cit. xli f. The title, The Impertinent, implies recognition of the 
relation Satire 1v bears to Horace, for whose bore in Sat. 1. ix this was the stock epithet. 
According to Warburton, Pope ‘intended to have given’, along with the satizes from 
Donne, ‘two or three of Bishop Hall’s likewise, whose force and classical elegance he much 
admired. In the first edition of Hall’s Satires, which was in Mr. Pope’s library, we find 
... the First of the Sixth Book, corrected throughout, and the versification mended for 
his use. He entitles it, in the beginning of his corrections, . . . Sat. Opt.’ [Pope, Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope (London, 1871-89), iii. 423 f., 287]. Such an intention must be 
referred to the 1735 or one of the later editions, and need not conflict with Johnson’s 
report that ‘When, in his last years, Hall’s Satires were shown him, he wished that he had 
seen them sooner’ [Lives of the Poets, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), iii. 251], 
especially if ‘last years’ be interpreted with reasonable latitude. 
' For example, W. B[arkstead?], George Chapman, John Bidle, Sir Robert Stapylton, 
Henry Vaughan, J. Smith, and Barten Holyday. 
2 Cf., for example, Dido’s Death, 1622, to which my attention was drawn by Mr. S. 
Musgrove. It is a straightforward version of the fourth Aneid; but the anonymous 
translator refers on A4Y to ‘holy Church’, and on C1’ to ‘the Commons, Aldermen and 


Citty’ of Carthage. 
3 ‘Life of Cowley’, 1668 (Spingarn, op. cit. ii. 132). 
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Cowley had been forestalled by Sir John Denham, perhaps in the preface 
to the Destruction of Troy, which appeared in the same year as that to the 
‘Pindarique Odes’: and certainly in the well-known lines prefixed to 
Fanshawe’s version of the Pastor Fido in 1647.' But Sprat appeals to 
Martin Clifford, whether Cowley did not conceive the new method ‘and 
discourse of it, and practise it, as soon as any Man’ ;? and Dryden supposes 
that as he and Denham were friends, ‘they communicated their thoughts 
on this subject to each other’.? Their two prefaces concurred in a basic 
argument that could be used to justify the accommodation of ancient 
poetry to modern manners as well as to modern habits of thought and 
expression. Denham was chiefly concerned with the latter. There are, he 
says, 

certain Garbs and Modes of speaking, which vary with the times; the fashion 
of our clothes being not more subject to alteration, than that of our speech: and 
this I think Tacitus means, by that which he calls Sermonem temporis istius 
auribus accommodatum; . . . and therefore if Virgil must needs speak English, it 
were fit he should speak not only as a man of this Nation, but as a man of this 
age. 

Cowley pushed the argument farther. ‘We must consider in Pindar’, he 
declares, 

the great difference of time betwixt his age and ours, which changes, as in Pictures, 
at least the Colours of Poetry, the no less difference betwixt the Religions and 
Customs of our Countrys, and a thousand particularities of places, persons, and 
manners, which do but confusedly appear to our eyes at so great a distance... . 
And . . . we must needs confess, that after all these losses sustained by Pindar, 
all we can adde to him by our wit or invention (not deserting still his subject) is 
not like to make him a Richer man than he was in his own Country. This is in 
some measure to be applyed to all Translations. . . . 


The implication is brought out by Dryden, reviewing the theory a quarter 
of a century afterwards. Imitation of an author, in Denham’s and Cowley’s 
sense, he takes 


to be an endeavour of a later poet to write like one who has written before him, 
on the same subject; that is, not to translate his words or be confined to his 
sense, but only to set him as a pattern, and to write, as he supposes that author 
would have done, had he lived in our age, and in our country. Yet [he continues] 
I dare not say, that either of them have carried this libertine way of rendering 
authors (as Mr. Cowley calls it) so far as my definition reaches; for in the 
Pindaric Odes, the customs and ceremonies of ancient Greece are still preserved.‘ 


? Spingarn, op. cit. i, p. lv. 

2 ‘Life of Cowley’, loc. cit. 

3 ‘Preface to Ovid’, 1680 [Essays, ed. Ker (Oxford, 1926), i. 239]. 
* Ibid. 
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Denham went no farther than loose paraphrase in his translation from 
Virgil; ‘Neither have I any where offered such violence to his sense’, he 
declares, ‘as to make it seem mine, not his’.' In the ‘Pindarique Odes’ 
Cowley observed no such rule: yet he refrained from modernizing. In 
two other translations, however, he did not; and very likely it is by 
design that his theory is so expressed as to cover these as well as the 
Pindarics. 

The first, his ‘Ode, In imitation of Horace’s Ode, Quis multa gracilis’, 
appeared in the same volume as the Pindarics, in 1656. The single 
modernization that he introduces—a reference to Loretto’s shrine instead 
of Neptune’s temple—is sufficient to make the poem consistently con- 
temporary. In “The Country Mouse, A Paraphrase upon Horace 2 Book, 
Satyr 6’, the modernizing is a little more extensive. The town mouse 
despises his country host’s ‘Haut goust’ of cheese and bacon rind in 
comparison with ‘the Cakes and Pies of London’ ; and when he has brought 
him up to the great city, they take their ease 


Behind a hanging in a spacious room 
(The richest work of Mortclake’s noble Loom). 


‘The Country Mouse’ was printed in Verses lately written upon several 
Occasions, published by Cowley in 1663 to supersede a piratical Dublin 
edition. It was a version of the fable only, not of the whole satire. The 
preceding part of the satire was imitated by Sprat,” in such a way as to lead 
up to his friend’s poem at the end. Sprat’s imitation is noteworthy: it 
is not only modernized, but topical and personal as well. Horace is re- 
incarnated not simply as a Restoration Englishman, but specifically as 
Thomas Sprat, writing in the early months of 1662. The narrator is 
pestered with requests to ‘get his Grace’s hand to this’ or the other docu- 
ment, exactly as Sprat, who was chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, 
must have been: he has moreover a friend C——,, who retires into the 
country with him, and there relates the fable of the mouse. Allusions to the 
handing over of Tangier by the Portuguese, the expected arrival of the new 
Queen, the expected departure of the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, and 
less certainly to the great wind of 17 February, show that the date is some 
time between 30 January and 14 May 1662. There are at least a dozen 
other adaptations to contemporary English life. The piece was published 


' Preface to The Destruction of Troy, 1656. 

2 Sprat’s authorship is demonstrated in my article, ‘Contributors to Brome’s Horace’, 
in N. & Q.., clxxiv. 200; q.v. also for the attributions in the remainder of this paragraph. 

3 See E. M. G. Routh, Tangier (London, 1912), p. 14, citing Kennet’s Register, p. 617; 
Reresby, Memoirs, ed. Browning (Glasgow, 1936), p. 40; Evelyn, Diary, 17 Feb. 1661-2, 
8 July 1662; Pepys, Diary, 18 Feb., 21,23 March 1661-2; 10, 13, 21, 27 April, 7, 8 May 
1662; Carte, Life of Ormonde (Oxford, 1851), iv. 74, 113. 
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anonymously in 1666, in the Poems of Horace edited by Alexander Brome, 
where it accompanies Cowley’s fable. Sprat also contributed to the same 
volume an anonymous imitation of Satire 1. 9, similarly written in his own 
person.’ The volume contains two other modernized imitations : Ode 1. 27, 
by ‘Dr. P.’ (perhaps Dr. Walter Pope); and Satire 11. 4, by Thomas Flat- 
man, who entitles it ‘A Character of a Belly-God’, and sprinkles it with 
double rhymes that give a somewhat burlesque effect.* In the second 
edition, published in 1671, modernization gains ground. Flatman has five 
additional versions in the new form; Brome himself has one; and there 
are seven by R.N.—probably Robert Napier or Richard Newcourt, and 
certainly, like Flatman and Sprat, a disciple of Cowley. Shortly afterwards, 
imitation was chosen as the vehicle of a poem occasioned by the crisis over 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and addressed to the wider public a broadside 
might hope to reach. The broadside is headed Englands Sin, and Shame: 
In a Paralel between the Degenerate Estate of Old Rome and Great Britain. 
Or, Hor. Lib. 3. Ode 6. Ad Romanos de Moribus sui seeculi corruptis. 
Occasionally Paraphrased, and applyed for the 30th of Fanuary, 1672. Being 

? Sprat’s imitations seem strong evidence against the idea that the formal satire of the 
Restoration was inspired almost wholly by Boileau. A. F. B. Clark (op. cit., p. 428) 
argues that ‘in the decade beginning with 1670, there grew up an entirely new school of 
formal satire, which shows only a slight indebtedness to previous English types, but which 
was produced by men familiar with Boileau, during the very decade in which most of 
Boileau’s best works appeared’. He makes the undeniable importance of Boileau’s influence 
abundantly plain. Yet practically all the features he attributes to it are anticipated in 
Sprat’s two satires: the metre, much smoother than that of the Elizabethan satirists ; the 
conversational style and ability to handle dialogue; the preference for Horatian raillery 
over furious invective ; and the illustrative instances from contemporary life. At least one 
of these satires was written before any of Boileau’s except the first, and more than two 
years before any of his were printed. The piratical publication of Boileau’s satires began 
in July 1664, Satire 11 appearing in the second part of Les Délices de la Poésie galante, 1664, 
and Satires 11 and v in the Nouveau Recueil de plusieurs . . . piéces galantes de ce temps, 
1665, and again, with Satires 1, tv, and vi1 added, in the Recueil contenant plusieurs discours 
libres et moraux en vers, et un Fugement en prose, 1666. (See Boileau, Satires, ed. Albert 
Cahen, Paris, 1932, p. xii f.; and note that Boileau’s friend Brossette, in the (uvres, 
Geneva, 1716, ii. 357 n., places the Recueil, containing the five satires, in 1665.) An 
authorized edition of Satires 1 to vi1, with privilege dated 6 March, was brought out in 
1666. But only eight months after Satire 1 was first pirated, the volume containing 
Sprat’s two pieces was in process of publication: it was entered in the Stationers’ Register, 
Feb. ult. 1664-5, and licensed 10 Sept. I imagine that in satire as in drama France did no 
more than marshal English writers the way that they were going. 

? Besides these consistent modernizations, the volume contains many hybrids, in which 
English and Roman allusions are incongruously mingled. Of this type are Brome’s versions 
of Satires 1. 2-4, 7, 10, 11. 2, 3; Epistles 1. 6, 7, 20; and those of Epistles 1. 2, 7, 16, 17, and 
u. 1, by Dr. W., Samuel Woodford, Robert. Thompson, R.N., and Sir William Petty (see 
N. & Q.., loc. cit.). Hybrids continue to appear surprisingly late in the history of imitation. 
In Crowne’s Daeneids, 1692, based on ‘Le Lutrin’, numerous English references are intro- 
duced although the scene remains in France; and Dryden had to acknowledge that some 
of the contributors to his Juvenal, 1693, had not adopted what he knew to be the sound 
principle: ‘to speak sincerely, the manners of nations and ages are not to be confounded; 
we should either make them English, or leave them Roman’ (Essays, ed. Ker, ii. 114). 
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the Anniversary of the Murder of that Blessed Martyr King Charles I.* 
The verse is Cowleian Pindaric.” 

Meanwhile, Renaissance doctrine had borne similar fruit abroad. A 
theory resembling Denham’s and Cowley’s is found in Marino’s preface 
to La Sampogna in 1620: 

By translating, I . .. mean . . .a paraphrastic process by which the circumstances 
assumed by the author are changed, and the accidental features altered, without 
injury to the substance of the original sentiment. 


But as Spingarn has told us, it was the French who ‘were responsible for 
the European currency of the theory in the seventeenth century’. Denham 
and Cowley had spent some time in France during the royal exile. Two 
years before their prefaces appeared, Perrot d’Ablancourt, in the dedication 
of his Lucian (1654), had made the fullest of several defences of his own 
practice. He explains that he has had to change some of the illustrations 
that Lucian uses and some of the manners that he portrays, since their 
effect upon a modern French reader would be contrary to the author’s 
intention. 


Ie ne m’attache donc pas tousiours aux paroles ni aux pensées de cet Auteur 
[he continues]; & demeurant dans son but, i’agence les choses a nostre air & a 
nostre fagon. Les diuers temps veulent non seulement des paroles, mais des 
pensées differentes. .... Cependant, cela n’est pas proprement de la Traduction, 
mais cela vaut mieux que la Traduction. . . .* 


The tradition that issued in this pronouncement doubtless contributed 
largely to Denham’s and Cowley’s theory. But in the application of the 
theory—in the actual imitations written and published up to 1672—Cowley 
and his disciples seem to have been experimenting for themselves. It is not 
until the 1670’s, apparently, that one meets with English imitations inspired 
by the poet in whom the French tradition reached its highest point.$ 


' B.M., Luttrell 1. 71. The date is presumably Old Style. 

2 Nahum Tate’s imitations of Martial, printed in his Poems, 1677, are also in the 
Cowleian tradition: Lib. x1, Epigrams xcv and xliii are consistently modernized. In the 
1684 edition, a modernized version of Catullus, Epig. 56, is added. 

3 Op. cit. 1. lii. 4 Lucien, A7™; Spingarn, op. cit. i, pp. lii-liv. 

5 The French tradition goes back to Mathurin Regnier (1573-1613), and his predecessor 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaie; and through them to the Italians. Regnier’s Satires viil, x11, 
VII, XIII, VI, X, and the posthumous ‘N’avoir crainte de rien’, are loose imitations (with the 
same kinds of divergence from the originals as we are about to note in Boileau) of Horace, 
Satires 1. 9, 1. 4; Ovid, Amores 11. 4, 1. 8; Mauro’s ‘In dishonor dell’ Honore’ and ‘Del 
dishonore’; Caporalis’s ‘Del Pedante’ and ‘Sopra del Corte’; and Horace, Epistles 1. 6. 
Vauquelin, who wrote most of his satires between 1581 and 1585, and ‘L’Art poétique 
francois’ from c. 1574 to 1589, imitates perhaps rather more closely than Regnier. It is 
sufficient to instance the second and third satires of his first book, imitated from Horace, 
Satire 11. 1, and Ariosto, Satire 7. But A.-P. Lemercier’s report that in the latter of these 
‘les propres noms seuls sont changés’ (Etude... sur les Poésies de... Vauquelin, 1887) is 
quite inaccurate. 
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Boileau wrote seven of his first nine satires from 1663 to 1667; the other 
two! were a revision and division of one he had begun c. 1657.7 He pub- 
lished the first seven, including these two, in 1666.3 ‘L’Art Poétique’ was 
not completed and published until 1674. Most of the satires are suggested 
by Juvenal or Horace;* they are not modernized translations or even 
paraphrases, however, but original poems with Latin precedent behind 
them. At his own discretion Boileau dispenses with a model, or diverges 
from one to follow another.’ A letter from Dryden to Rochester, assigned 
to July 1673, contains the earliest surviving evidence of the impression he 
soon began to make upon the Restoration wits. ‘Etherege’, says Dryden, 


translating a satyr of Boileau’s and changing the French names for English, 
read it so often that it came to their ears who were concern’d, and fore’d 
him to leave off the design, ere it were half finish’d. Two of the verses | 
remember: 

I call a spade, a spade; Eaton, a bully; 

Frampton, a pimp; and brother John, a cully. 


But one of his friends imagin’d those names not enough for the dignity of a 
satyr, and chang’d them thus: 


I call a spade, a spade; Dunbar, a bully; 
Brounckard a pimp; and Aubrey Vere, a cully.® 


It was evidently Satire 1 that Etherege had started to imitate.” Less than 
a year from the time of Dryden’s letter, Rochester himself began to follow 
his friend’s example by imitating Satire 11.8 Whether Butler’s translation 
of Satire 11 preceded or followed Rochester’s imitations it does not seem 
possible to say. It was unprinted when Butler died in 1680, and was 
written at some time subsequent to the appearance of The Brittish Princes in 
1669, for the couplet 


When I would praise an Author, the untoward 
Damn’d Sense, says Virgil, but the Rhime [Ned Howard]° 


? Satires 1 and vi. 

2 On the dates of composition, see Cahen (op. cit., pp. xiv, xvii), who uses, besides the 
notes of Brossette, those made by Le Verrier in an interleaved copy of the @uvres, 1701, 
which were checked in part by Boileau himself. Cf. Commentaire de Le Verrier, ed. 
Frédéric Lachévre, 1906. 

3 For the piratical publication of some of them in 1664-6, see above p. 130, m. 1. 

* 1 and vi are based on Juvenal 111 and vii1; 1x on Horace 11. 7; vii is indebted to Horace 
11. 1; and 111 and viii treat the same themes as Horace 11. 8 and 11. 3—a fiasco of a dinner- 
party, and the folly of mankind. (Satires x-xm do not concern us here, having been 
composed after 1692.) 

5 ‘Thus in Satire 1 there are imitations of Juvenal 1, 11, vil, and x11, as well as 111; and in 
Satire vu, imitations of Horace 1. 4, as well as 1. 1. 

6 Dryden, Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-92), xviii. 94. 

7 The couplet is a version of 1. 51 f. 

8 See below, on “Timon’. 

® Satires, &c., ed. R. Lamar (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 125, 489. I have supplied the blank. 
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is clearly a thrust at that unhappy epic. Although Butler replaces Quinault 
by Howard, he keeps an allusion to Scudéry: his version, therefore, can 
be regarded as a consistent imitation only on the ground that the name of 
Scudéry would have almost the same value for English as for French 
readers, while that of Quinault would not. 

‘Boileau among the French, and Cowley among the English Wits’ were 
those whom Rochester ‘admired most’;! and the French and English 
traditions of imitation for which they stood were finally united in him. 
His ‘Timon’? and Satyr against Mankind were suggested by Boileau’s 
third and eighth satires. “Timon’ was written in the spring of 1674;3 the 
Satyr against Mankind before 23 March 1675-6.* The Satyr is an imitation 
of the freest possible type. Rochester takes Boileau’s theme and not only 
re-embodies it, but inspires it with a new spirit. Even in “Timon’ he makes 
considerable changes in the episodes and personages; in short he imitates 
Boileau very much as Boileau imitated the Latin satirists. His ‘Allusion 
to Horace’, on the other hand, belongs rather to the English line of imitations 
that were also translations: he may paraphrase with more latitude than 
Sprat, but he resembles him in following his original consecutively, passage 
by passage. The ‘Allusion’ was composed later than April 1675, when Lee’s 
Sophonisba, to which it makes reference, was first acted.5 It seems to have 
appeared as a broadside early in 1678: Dryden retorts to it in the preface 
of All for Love, published about March of that year.° It provoked Sir 
Car Scroop to a reply in which he in turn imitates Horace, though much 
more loosely and with none of Rochester’s address. Scroop’s lines are 
entitled ‘In Defence of Satyr. A Poem in Imitation of Horace lib. 1. sat. 
4’.7 They probably belong, like Dryden’s preface, to the beginning of 
1678; Rochester’s answer to them appears to have been circulating in 
manuscript towards the end of April. One further imitation is to be found 


™ Burnet, Some Passages Of The Life and Death of . . . Rochester, 1680, p. 8. Cf. Dennis’s 
reference, in his Miscellanies in Verse and Prose, 1693, A6*, to “The late Lord Rochester, 
who was very well acquainted with Boileau, and who defer’d very much to his Judgment’. 

2 Sometimes attributed to Buckingham, or to Rochester and Buckingham jointly. 
Prinz and Professor Pinto both assign it to Rochester. 

3 See my dating of it in N. & Q. clxxiv. 384. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. vii. 467, J. Verney to Sir R. Verney, cited Pinto, Rochester 
(London, 1935), P. 174 . 

5 Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama, 2nd edn. (Cambridge, 1928), p. 367. 

6 Advertised in the London Gazette, 21-5 March 1678: cf. further Professor Pierre 
Legouis, ‘Rochester et sa Réputation’, Etudes anglaises (Jan. 1937), 61-3. 

7 The Works Of ... Rochester, Roscomon and Dorset, 1731, p. 58; cf. Roxburghe Ballads, 
ed. Ebsworth (Hertford, 1883-95), iv. 569-71. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. vii. 470, J. Verney to Sir R. Verney, 25 April 1678: ‘Lord 
Rochester . . . is now bettering—Here enclosed are his verses on Sir Car Scroope at large.’ 
These were presumably the thirty-odd lines beginning: 

To rack and torture thy unmeaning Brain 
In Satyr’s praise. ... 


Eee 
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among Rochester’s works ; ‘An Imitation of the First Satyr of Juvenal.’ It 
is a comparatively brief lampoon, based on three passages of Juvenal’s 
satire, and ending with a paragraph for which Juvenal gives no hint. If it is 
indeed Rochester’s, it must have been written before the early summer of 
1680, when his fatal illness began; and whether it is his or not, the final 
couplet dates it between the Rose Alley attack on Dryden, 18 December 
1679, and the murder of Tom Thynne, 12 February 1682.' 

Oldham acknowledged with pride how much his poetry owed to 
Rochester. The Satyr against Mankind made a great impression on him: 
he transcribed it, and himself wrote an imitation of the same original, not 
competing with Rochester, but furnishing a translation of what Rochester 
had transmuted. One cannot doubt that Rochester’s other imitations 
were also familiar to him; and indeed a striking phrase in one of his 
manuscript fragments is taken from “Timon’.* It was not only through 
Rochester, however, that he was in touch with the tradition we have 
sketched, He knew and borrowed from Donne’s satires; he may possibly 
have known Hall’s.5 His admiration of Cowley and Boileau was no less 
strong, perhaps it was even stronger, than Rochester’s own. In October 
1678 he was planning to make the first English translation of Boileau’s 
‘Lutrin’, and had finished the first canto. ‘Le Lutrin’ formed part of a 
volume that also contained the ‘Satires’ : and in ‘A Letter from the Country’, 
four months earlier, Oldham had already drawn upon Satire 1 and Satire 
vul,”? This means that he was acquainted with Boileau’s imitations, as well 


(Even if we suppose that Scroop was provoked by a manuscript copy of the ‘Allusion’, 
circulating a year or two before it was published, his reply cannot be earlier than June 1676, 
since it mentions the Epsom affray.) 

. Who'd be a Wit, in Dryden’s cudgell’d Skin? 

Or who’d be Safe, and Senseless, like Tom Thynne? 

2 Cf. Some New Pieces, 1681, A3* and p. 83. 

3 See MS. Rawlinson Poet. 123, pp. 110 ff., and “The Eighth Satyr of Monsieur Boileau, 
Imitated’ (Oct. 1682) in Poems, And Translations, 1683. He has echoes of the Satyr against 
Mankind in his elegy on Atwood, c. Feb. 1676~7, and others later. 

+ MS. Rawlinson Poet. 123, p. 218 (my italics mark the borrowing): 

Yet thou pretendst to charms, & spite of time 
Still keepst the Affectation of thy Prime. 

5 He refers to the arrangement of the poems in the editions of Donne (Advertisement 
to Some New Pieces, 1681, Az’); and has seven or eight reminiscences of the Satires 
(cf., for example, Satyrs Upon The Jesuits, 1681, p. 30, 1. 1 f., p. 35, 1. 10 f., reading 
‘Title’ from errata, with Donne, Satyre 11, 1. 35 f.). Of Hall, he has several likely echoes, 
and one that seems certain: cf. his simile of the porcupine (Satyrs Upon The Fesuits, 1681, 
p. 118) with Hall’s (op. cit., Bk. v, Sat. iii, ll. 1-4). 

® The dated autograph is in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 123, pp. 124 ff. (with rough drafts 
on pp. 69-80, passim). It is printed in A. F. B. Clark, op. cit., Appendix E. 

7 ‘A Letter’ is dated in Some New Pieces, 1681, P- 118. And cf. p. 124, ll. 6-11, 15, 18 f.; 
p. 125, ll. 16-19; p. 126, l. 1 f., with the passages in Boileau, Satire u1, beginning ‘Maudit 
soit le premier’ and ‘Du rage ‘quelquefois’ ; and p. 129, ll. 11-14 with that in Satire vii 
beginning ‘A Rome ou dans Paris’, as well as with Horace, Satires 11. i. 57-60. 
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as Rochester’s, several years before he wrote any himself. When he came 
to take up the form, Boileau supplied him not only with two of his originals 
—Satire v and Satire vi1i—but also with precedents for imitating the Ars 
Poetica and Juvenal’s third satire, his versions of which were made with 
‘L’Art Poétique’ and Satires 1 and vi at hand.’ As for Cowley, there seems 
never to have been a time, from the very beginning of Oldham’s career as 
a poet, when he did not know ‘the beloved Cowley’? by heart. That he 
took note of the ‘Country Mouse’, the more important of Cowley’s two 
modernized imitations, is suggested by his concluding the ‘Satyr address’d 
to a Friend’ with an imitation of another famous fable.* He was following 
the example of Horace no doubt, but of Horace reinforced by Cowley. He 
became acquainted also with the imitations contributed to Brome’s Horace 
by Sprat and the other Cowleians; though not until after he had written 
the first two or three of his own. For in the Advertisement to Some New 
Pieces, published at the end of 1681, he declares that when he finished his 
imitation of Satire 1. 9 (written in June), he did not yet know of Sprat’s, 
but that he has since ‘had the sight of it amongst the printed translations 
of Horace’s Works’ .* 

He owed much to these models: but not the decisive impulse to try the 
form himself. That came from the discussion of it in Dryden’s preface 
to Ovid’s Epistles, published c. February 1680.5 At the time he began, 
Oldham had read the preface quite recently,° and had known Cowley’s 
and Boileau’s and Rochester’s imitations too long for us to suppose that 
they would have prompted a new departure at this particular moment 
without the fresh stimulus that the preface provided. In it, as we have 
already seen, Dryden reviewed Cowley’s and Denham’s theory of imitation, 
incidentally referring to the modernization of allusions as a natural corol- 
lary of their principles. He‘ contended that the faithful yet not literal 
method he called paraphrase was better adapted to serve the proper ends 


of a translator. 


To add and to diminish what we please . . . ought only to be granted to Mr. 
Cowley, and that too only in his translation of Pindar.... But if... any 


' In the Juvenal I note eight and in the Ars Poetica eleven passages plainly indebted to 
these corresponding pieces of Boileau’s. 
2 Some New Pieces, 1681, p. 124. 


3 Phaedrus, Fables, 111. vii. 

* Some New Pieces, 1681, A2™, and p. 45; Term Catalogues, ed. Arber, i. 473 (Feb. 
1681/2). Cf. Poems, And Translations, 1683, p. 20, |. 10, for a reminiscence of R. T.’s 
version, in the 1671 edition of the Horace, of Odes, 1. 23. 

5 Advertised in The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, 6 Feb. 1679-80. Cf. Hugh 


Macdonald, John Dryden, A Bibliography (Oxford, 1934), No. 11 a. 
© His earliest imitations seem to be ‘Bion’, lamenting Rochester (d. 26 July 1680), and 


‘An imitation of Horace, Book 1 Satyr 1x’, written in June 1681: both appeared about the 
end of 1681, in Some New Pieces. For his reading Dryden’s preface, see p. 136, m. 2. 
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regular intelligible authors be tl.us used, ’tis no longer to be called their work, 
when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn from the original; but instead of 
them there is something new produced, which is almost the creation of another 
hand. By this way, ’tis true, somewhat that is excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than the first design. . . . Yet he who is inquisitive to know an 
author’s thoughts will be disappointed in his expectation; and ’tis not always 
that a man will be contented to have a present made him, when he expects the 
payment of a debt.' 


Oldham was impressed. He tried a paraphrase himself,*? and when it 
turned out a failure and he resolved to write imitations instead,’ he was 
anxious that they should meet Dryden’s objection, as far as was possible, 
He would abjure Cowley’s claim to add and to diminish what he pleased: 
he would be more faithful than Rochester had been even in the ‘Allusion 
to Horace’. To secure the essential advantages of imitation—the freshness 
and immediacy, the scope for self-expression—he need not go beyond 
changing the illustrations and setting of the original for English equivalents. 
And by taking no other liberties, he would give his readers an adequate 
reflection of the author’s thoughts. This, at all events, is his theory as it 
appears in the Advertisement to Some New Pieces. So that his version of 
the Ars Poetica might not be altogether unacceptable even after Ben 
Jonson’s and Roscommon’s,' ‘I fell to thinking’, he writes, 


of some course, whereby I might serve my self of the Advantages, which those 
that went before me, have either not minded, or scrupulously abridg’d themselves 
of. This I soon imagin’d was to be effected by putting Horace into a more 
modern dress, than hitherto he has appear’d in, that is, by making him speak, as 
if he were living, and writing now.® I therefore resolv’d to alter the Scene from 
Rome to London, and to make use of English names of Men, Places, and Customs, 
where the Parallel would decently permit.... I have not, I acknowledge, been 
over-nice in keeping to the words of the Original, for that were to transgress a 


! Essays, ed. Ker, i. 240; cf. pp. 239-42. 

2 “The Passion of Byblis out of Ovid’s Metamorphosis’ was ‘occasion’d upon Reading 
the late Translations of Ovid’s Epistles’ (Advertisement to Satyrs Upon The Fesuits, 1681, 
A4‘) and printed by the beginning of 1681 (ibid., p. 123). 

3 That he recognized its inferiority is clear from the Advertisement (ibid., A4™~Y). Since 
he has seen Sandys’s translation, he ‘finds reason enough to despair of his undertaking. . . . 
Tis the first attempt he ever made in this kind, and like enough to be the last, his vein (if 
he may be thought to have any) lying another way’—namely (to judge his intentions by his 
subsequent performance), in imitation and satire, and especially in both at once. 

* 1681, ar™. As the next four notes indicate, he had Dryden’s preface in mind 
throughout (the references in Essays, ed. Ker, are i. 237, ll. 12, 32; i. 239, 1. 29; i. 237, 
ll. 28, 15). He also (a2™) follows Dryden (op. cit. i. 239) in adopting one of Cowley’s 
epithets for imitation: ‘this libertine way’ [Cowley, Poems, ed. Waller (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 156]. 

5 Both mentioned in Dryden’s preface. 

® The essential aim of imitation, as Dryden (after Denham) had phrased it. Oldham 
echoes Dryden’s words (quoted, with Denham’s, above, p. 128). 
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Rule therein contained." Nevertheless I have been religiously strict to its 
2 


sence... . ‘ 
This last phrase is somewhat too strong; but it illustrates the principle of 
his method. For the most part, though not invariably, his other imitations 
are written on the same plan.’ 

Dryden himself was attracted by the advantages, for certain purposes, 
of this compromise between ‘paraphrase’ and ‘imitation’. Sir William 
Soame submitted to. him a paraphrase, ‘made in the year 1680’, of Boileau’s 
‘L’Art Poétique’. 

I saw the manuscript lye in Mr. Dryden’s Hands for above Six Months, [says 
Tonson] and it being his Opinion that it would be better to apply the Poem to 
English Writers, than keep to the French Names, as it was first Translated, Sir 
William desired he would take the Pains to make that Alteration, and accordingly 
that was entirely done by Mr. Dryden.* 

As the poem was published in 1683, most probably it was in that or the 
preceding year that he advised and carried out the revision. If so, the 
appearance of Some New Pieces at the end of 1681 may have had a con- 
siderable share in prompting his advice. 

Other imitations of Boileau began to follow upon Dryden’s and Oldham’s 
and Rochester’s. The Fourth (and Last) Collection of Poems . . . against 
Popery, published in 1689, contained one: ‘The Fourth Satyr of Boileau, 
to Mr. W. R. Jan. 1687.’ John Dennis printed his imitation of the same 
satire in his Miscellanies, 1693. In 1696 was published The Second, Fourth, 
and Seventh Satyrs of Monsieur Boileau Imitated, With some other Poems and 
Translations. The same year, John Oldmixon’s imitations of the second 
and seventh satires were printed in his Poems on Several Occasions.’ This 
volume bears demonstrable traces of Oldham’s influence.® It was by 

1 Dryden had cited Ars Poetica, 1. 133, as a caution against literalism. 

2 In paraphrase, the method Dryden had recommended, the author’s ‘words are not 
so strictly followed as his sense’. Thus Oldham is repudiating metaphrase, condemned by 
Dryden, and claiming to have secured the essential object of paraphrase, so far as imitation 


will allow. 

3 He continues, ‘Where I . . . have varied from it’—sc. the sense of the Ars Poetica— 
‘(which is not above once or twice...) ... twas necessary for carrying on my propos’d 
design.’ The plea will cover the omission or evasion of one passage of a dozen lines in the 
Ars Poetica, another in Juvenal, Satire x111 (April 1682), and the end in Boileau, Satire v 
(‘A Satyr touching Nobility’). These imitations are otherwise good examples of his 
comparative fidelity, as are those of Juvenal, Satire 111 (May 1682), Boileau, Satire vii 
(Oct. 1682), and Martial, Epig. 1. 117 (118 in modern editions: ? 1681). In that of Horace, 
Satire 1. 9 (June 1681) he has a ten- and an eighteen-line expansion; in those of Odes I. 31, 
ul. 14, and in ‘Bion’ (see above), he allows himself a latitude more like Cowley’s. The 
Horatian imitations, with ‘Bion’, appeared in Some New Pieces, 1681; the rest in Poems, 
And Translations, 1683 (July: cf. my bibliography, 11. 10). 

* Preface to Dryden’s Miscellany, vol. iv, 2nd edn., 1708 ; cf. Macdonald, op. cit., no. 17. 

5 Cf. for these 1696 volumes, Macdonald, op. cit., nos. 286, 288. 

® Oldmixon follows him in imitating not only Boileau, but also Foeda est fr «m Petronius, 


and Catullus, Epig. v1. 
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Oldham that Thomas Wood, Henry Higden, and Matthew Prior were 
inspired in writing four imitations of Juvenal published between 1683 and 
1694.1 Higden also produced a modernized version of Horace, Book 1 
Satire 11.2 But indeed, from the time of Oldham and Rochester, imitation 
became one of the fashionable forms of composition. Sedley, Congreve, 
Rowe, Tickell, Duke, John Hughes, Fenton, Yalden, ‘knowing Walsh’, 
and many named and unnamed contributors to the Miscellanies, all tried 
their hands at the imitation of an ode, epode, or epistle of Horace or an 
epigram of Martial, an elegy of Ovid or Tibullus, ora pastoral of Theocritus 
or Virgil. Among these minor imitations there is considerable diversity of 
method. One of them may be an unmodernized but exceedingly loose 
paraphrase on the model of Cowley’s ‘Pindarique Odes’; another, a 
modern poem taking only the barest hint from the classics; others, again, 
modernized translations more or less parallel with their originals.* 

But in all the greatest Augustan imitations—in the two, from Horace’s 
Epistles 1.7 and Satires 11. 6, that Swift addressed to Harley in 1713 and 
1714; in Pope’s Imitations of Horace, written between 1733 and 1738, and 
in Johnson’s London, 1738, and Vanity of Human Wishes, 1749—the method 


* Wood, Fuvenalis Redivivus, 1683 (id., no. 230); Higden, A Modern Essay on the 
Thirteenth Satyr of Fuvenal, 1686, and A Modern Essay on the Tenth Satyr of Fuvenal, 1687 
(id., no. 23); Prior, ‘A Satyr upon the Poets, being a Translation out of the 7th Satyr of 
Juvenal’, printed in an early form in Gildon’s Chorus Poetarum, 1694 (see id., p. 318, for 
a summary of discussion as to Prior’s authorship). Prior quotes Oldham’s ‘Ode of Ana- 
creon, Paraphras’d’, and in three passages, amounting to thirteen lines, follows the 
imitations of Juvenal, Satire v11 in Oldham’s ‘A Satyr, Spencer is brought in’, &c. Higden’s 
version of Satire x11 is in great part derived from Oldham’s: his octosyllabic couplets are 
often mere paraphrases of Oldham’s heroics, and he introduces many of the same modern 
allusions. Wood copies Oldham’s manner both in Juvenalis Redivivus and in the eulogy 
he contributed to his Remains, 1684: in the former he alludes to him by name, and takes 
a line from him verbatim (see also my Oldham bibliography, 11. 10, 35). 

? Extant in what is apparently the author’s original manuscript, recorded by P. J. Dobell 
in his catalogue The Literature of the Restoration, 1918, p. 96. 

3 See Sedley, Works, ed. Pinto (London, 1928), i. 53, 56, 60; Chalmers, English Poets 
(London, 1810), viii. 417 f.; ix. 215, 222, 471-3; X. 20, 28, 49, 278, 419; xi. 73, 108: and, 
for example, Dryden’s Miscellany (first editions) i. 129, 150, 318, 324; iv. 314 (Creech, 
Rymer, Chetwood, Glanvil); id. ii. 423, 441; iii. 148, 234; v. 350; vi. 475 (anon.): 
Miscellany Poems .. . by Oxford Hands, 1685, p. 3 (Francis Willis); pp. 82 f., 86, 91, 154 
(anon.); Miscellany Poems, ed. C. Gildon, 1692, p. 99 (anon.); A New Miscellany, ed. 
C. Gildon, 1701, p. 161 (Blomer, “The 18th Epistle of Horace in his First Book. . . 
English’d in Imitation of Horace’s Style. The Scene chang’d.’). 

Cf. also Prior’s imitations of Horace, Ode 111. 2 (1692), and Epistle 1. 9 [1711]; the 
anonymous Horace turn’d Whigg, Or, A Low-Church Ode. Horatii Epodon Septimum 
Imitated, 1710; and Swift, Toland’s Invitation to Dismal. ... Imitated from Horace, Epist. 
5, Lib. 1 (June 1712; see Poems, ed. Harold Williams, i. 161; this is the first of Swift’s 
imitations unless the semi-burlesque Baucis and Philemon be reckoned one). 

* Congreve’s ‘Paraphrase upon Horace, Ode 19 Book 1’ exemplifies the first type ; John 
Hughes’s ‘Allusion to Horace, Book I. Ode 22. Printed at the breaking out of the Rebellion 
in the year 1715’, the second ; the greater number of those cited in the previous note are of 
the third. 
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of imitation is essentially one and the same. It resembles Rochester’s in 
the ‘Allusion to Horace’.' The poet gives a modern equivalent for each 
paragraph of the original in turn: a procedure midway between Oldham’s 
and that of Rochester’s other imitations. Oldham usually preferred to 
modernize in the course of translating almost sentence by sentence. The 
method of Swift, Pope, and Johnson is like his, however, in producing a 
consecutive correspondence between the imitation and the original: they 
can readily be printed side by side. The ‘Allusion to Horace’ is the only 
one of Rochester’s imitations that could be printed in this way. The 
remainder, like Boileau’s, might have furnished much looser models. 
And, indeed, while Oldham’s example reinforced that of the ‘Allusion’ 
against theirs, and told in favour of consecutive treatment, theirs reinforced 
it against his, and told in favour of the greater liberty taken, within the 
consecutive treatment, by the Augustan masters. 

These masters were guided, however, by something besides a preference, 
conscious or instinctive, for the middle way among precedents. They 
were following the method fittest for what they wanted to do with the form, 
and for giving the reader the particular pleasure they believed he would find 
in it. They conceived their public differently from Cowley or Oldham. 
Cowley had advocated imitation as meeting the need of those to whom an 
alien language and setting were obstacles, preventing them from reading 
or at least from thoroughly appreciating the original. Swift, Pope, and 
Johnson intended their readers to have the original in mind, and to get an 
added enjoyment from the comparison. Imitation pleases, says Johnson, 
‘when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels lucky’ .* 
Modernization, employed by translators of Cowley’s school to give the 
reader a topical equivalent for the manners and allusions that would other- 
wise ‘but confusedly appear’ to him,* was now to be relished for the very 
skill of the parallels, which he could only taste to the full if he were familiar 
with the original and its background. By this criterion he would be bound 
to prefer an imitation that followed its original consecutively, as being a 
more sustained and skilful parallel than one that did not; while on the other 
hand, since his familiarity with the original was to be taken for granted, 
there was no longer any reason for the imitation to be so much of a transla- 


' For Pope on the ‘Allusion’, see above, p. 124, n. 3; for Johnson, see Lives of the Poets, 
ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, i. 224. 

2 The parallel Latin is printed on the facing page in the original editions of Pope, 
Imitations of Horace, Satires 11. 1, 11. 2, Epistles 1. 1, 1. 6, and Swift, Satire 11.6; and at the 
foot in Swift, Epistles 1. 5, 1. 7, Ode 11. 1, and Johnson, London: it is indicated, passage by 
passage, the opening words only being given, in Pope, Epistles 11. 1, 11. 2. The practice 
was not unknown in Restoration times: thus Wood prints the Latin text at the foot in 
Juvenalis Redivivus, 1683. 

3 Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. cit. iii. 176. 

* Cowley, quoted above, p. 128. 
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tion as Oldham had made it. And this measure of freedom was needed by 
the Augustan masters if they were to do what in fact they did with the 
form. An imitation is not only an adaptation of a foreign classic: it is also an 
expression of the poet’s originality. For the great Augustans, this expres- 
sion was not to be attained, as it had been in A Satyr against Mankind, by 
neglecting what they regarded as the characteristic excellence of imitation, 
the dexterous parallel with the poem imitated. But scope was wanted for it; 
more scope than Oldham’s method afforded. That had left room for 
Oldham’s limited originality : the originality of Swift, or Pope, or Johnson 
was a different matter. 
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CHINESE FABLES AND ANTI-WALPOLE 
JOURNALISM 
By T. C. Fan 


N his History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century Sir Leslie 
I Stephen calls attention to the use of Chinese fables in English religious 
controversy. Throughout the century, he says in effect, the ‘freethinkers’ 
are always taunting the orthodox with the manners of the three hundred 
million Chinamen whose case cannot be squared with ‘the one true faith’.' 
This new method of approach Stephen aptly calls the ‘argument from the 
Chinese’. One must add, however, that the argument was not confined to 
matters of religion: it could be found in social and political criticism as 
well. China had been rediscovered in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and by the dawn of the eighteenth the country was brought 
nearer to Europe by missionaries and travellers in the East, who gave more 
authentic information about its people, its philosophy and art, its customs 
and manners in the noontide of an enlightened reign under the Manchus. 
A vast empire with a tradition comparable to that of Greece and Rome 
had emerged from the mists of the eastern horizon. Ld-bas on était bien! 
To those who had adopted that touching belief China was indeed a land 
of their dreams, which they could exalt while criticizing or satirizing their 
own affairs, social and political as well as religious. In this paper, which is 
based upon a study of the pamphlets and journals during the last ten years 
of the ‘reign of Sir Robert’, I hope to be able to show how the ‘argument 
from the Chinese’ was added to the ammunition of the Opposition in that 
period of bitter political strife. 

The political journalists under discussion are mostly obscure, and some 
of them have been consigned to The Dunciad. Perhaps none is more un- 
fortunate than Eustace Budgell, whom Addison used to denominate ‘the 
man who calls me cousin’. This wreck from the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, this supposed forger of the last will of Matthew Tindal, was a 
man of curiosity and miscellaneous information. The frantic journals and 
pamphlets of his later years, chiefly directed against the Whig administra- 
tion, contain a lot about China—to him an ideal commonwealth. In his 
Letter to Cleomenes, King of Sparta, which ran to three editions in 1731, 
he maintains that every post of honour or profit should be made the reward 
of real merit, as he thought was done in China. Thus he says: 

If any modern Politician should take it into his Head that this Maxim, how- 
ever excellent in itself, cannot possibly be observ’d in so large and populous a 


History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (ed. 1902), i. 81-2. 
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Kingdom as Great Britain; I beg leave to inform such a Politician, that at this 
very Time, this glorious Maxim is most strictly follow’d and observ’d in the 
Largest, the most populous, and the best Governed Empire in all the World: | 
mean in China.' 


Like many other men of the time who were at all acquainted with the 
Jesuit accounts of China, Budgell believes that the Chinese excel al! other 
peoples in scientia politico-moralis. Of the Chinese administration which 
had attracted the attention of European savants, two systems received his 
special consideration ; namely, civil examinations and public censors. The 
civil examinations, competitive in character, were conducted with the view 
of placing the men of talent at the top of affairs, while the public censors 
provided an effective opposition to the Emperor and his ministers. These 
are the leading ideas from Chinese sources which Budgell presented against 
the Whig supremacy in the odd Letter to Cleomenes, and they are repeated 
with little variation in the equally odd Letter to His Excellency Mr. Ulrick 
d’ Ypres, Chief Minister to the King of Sparta (1731), which, says the first 
Earl of Hardwicke, contains ‘a spice of insanity’.* 

In 1733 Budgell started the Bee, a weekly pamphlet, which reprints 
extracts ‘from ev’ry weekly-wit and well wrote tract’. It seemed popular 
for a time.’ In the midst of a controversy with the London Journal and the 
Grub-Street Fournal it printed a number of articles relating to China. In 
Number 18 a ‘Letter from Canton’ began to appear under the caption of 
“The State of Literature in Foreign Parts’. It was serialized in six or seven 
numbers. However, the letter did not come from Canton direct: it came 
through France. For all the Chinese extracts that appear in the Bee can 
be traced to a single source ; namely, the Jesuit Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
écrites de missions étrangéres for the years 1729 and 1731 (Recueils XIX 
et XX). In fact a single letter from Father Contancin (Recueil XIX) gives 
most of the materials for Budgell’s Chinese extracts. But while transposing 
almost verbatim the French materials, he had an eye on contemporary 
politics: the Bee, he declares, ‘carries a Sting in his Tail’. 

The Bee was not uninterrupted in its course. It was suppressed after 
Number 13 for three weeks, and its title changed several times in its 118 
weekly issues. Praise was lavished on an idealized commonwealth. In 
China, we are told, the gazettes, unlike the newspapers in Europe, are so 
strictly based on facts and truth that a deviation from them is a capital 
crime.* In China, again, the people are never made miserable by the 
weakness or incapacity of their Emperor, for none but a man of parts 


* Letter to Cleomenes, 3rd ed. (1731), p. 91. 
2 J. Nichols, Literary Illustrations, viii. 197. 
3 See Gentleman’s Magazine (1733), iii. 373- 
+ Bee (collected ed. 1737), ii. 998-9. 
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and learning is ever suffered to mount the throne. Instead of being a 
despot, the Emperor accepts and even encourages loyal opposition: he 
answers all petitions presented to him and constantly gives an audience to 
the meanest subject in the Empire if he comes with an accusation of his 
mandarins and chief ministers.' This must have particularly interested 
Budgell, who had kneeled at Court in 1730 and had petitioned George II 
about ‘the wrong and injustice done to him by Walpole’. The Bee printed 
a few other curious things from China—an earthquake, a royal wedding, 
kotow and van-fo, i.e. ‘the Offering of Thousands of Felicities’*—and it 
might have printed more, had it not been ‘forc’d to quit this mortal stage’ 
in 1735. 

Incidentally, the Bee contains the earliest notice that I have been able to 
find of Father J.-B. Du Halde’s Description de la Chine in English periodicals. 
Du Halde’s encyclopaedic work was one of the two or three standard 
sources of knowledge about China in the eighteenth century. It was 
published in Paris in 1735. But Du Halde had announced his work in 
1731 in the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses (Recueil XX), of which he had been 
editor since 1711, and published a prospectus of four pages in quarto in 
1733. Budgell’s notice of the work in the Bee (No. 24) appeared in August 
1733, i.e. soon after the publication of the prospectus, and his description 
of its contents in the Bee (Nos. 49 and 50) appeared in February 1734. 
His keenness on ‘the State of Affairs in Foreign Parts’ is unquestionable. 
Du Halde’s work, which supplied most of the Chinese stories in the follow- 
ing pages, had a warm reception in England. Two English translations 
appeared in five years: The General History of China, by Richard Brookes, 
published by John Watts in 1736; and A Description of China, by Green 
and Guthrie, published by Edward Cave in 1738-41. A controversy 
between the publishers arose in 1736 and continued until 1741, and this 
undoubtedly increased the popularity of the work which everybody writing 
on China could quote without acknowledgement.* 

The most distinguished writer for the Opposition who made use of 
Chinese materials was Lord Chesterfield. He wrote for Fog’s Weekly 
Journal (a continuation of Mist’s), the Craftsman, and together with Lord 
Lyttelton founded Common Sense in 1737 as a light arm to aid the heavier 
guns of the Craftsman. More than anybody else, Chesterfield raised anti- 
Walpole journalism to the literary level. Party squabbles became with his 
Lordship a sword-play of wit: one is excited by his glittering weapons 
that cut deep in those they touched. His essays on ears and eyes in Fog’s 


* Bee, ed. cit. ii. 797-8. 
? Earl of Egmont, Diary (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1920-3), i. 96. 


3 Bee, vi. 34; viii. 396-400. 
* For an account of the English translations of Du Halde see my Dr. Fohnson and 


Chinese Culture (London, 1945), pp. 7-10. 
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Weekly Journal were said to have caused Walpole and his friends some 
discomfort, though his youngest son, Horace, tells us that Sir Robert’s 
temper was never ruffled by such pamphlets and libels.' In the essay on 
ears it is said that the tickling of ears is one of the most exquisite sensations 
universally enjoyed in China: “There is not an Ear in the whole Country 
untickled.” England, Chesterfield observes, has the same custom, only 
there the titillation is vocal, whereas in China it is manual.* Obviously, 
he was railing at the writers for the Ministry—Lord Hervey, Bishop Hoadly, 
and the Arnalls and ‘Mother Osbornes’—with broad references to their 
pensions and emoluments to be gained from such service. 

For Common Sense (14 May 1737) Chesterfield wrote a clever paper on 
the rat in a wooden statue.’ The story is taken from Du Halde’s Descrip- 
tion de la Chine.* The moral is this: when a worthless man has gained the 
favour of a prince, he is as harmful as a rat in a wooden statue; one cannot 
attack him without causing displeasure to the prince as one cannot kill the 
rat without destroying the statue. Chesterfield handles the theme with his 
characteristic irony and wit. In light-hearted ease is concealed the sharpness 
of the thrust: 


The Parallel drawn between the Emperor and a wooden Statue is so dis- 
respectful and uncourtly, that I could have wish’d our Author had inform’d us 
how the Chinese Majesty relish’d the Similitude; that is, in case he took all the 
Force of it; for in reality, it was making no Difference between an anointed Head 
and a wooden one. A rat may very well eat his way into a Statue unseen, unfelt, 
and unsmelt: But can a Minister, especially such a one as is here describ’d, 
without Virtue or Merit, nibble himself into his Prince’s Favour, and the Prince 
not smell a Rat? It is impossible; and the bare Supposition of it was injurious to 
his Royal Wisdom and Penetration. 


What can one do with the rat then? One can at least shake the statue to 
terrify it. The obvious expedient is, of course, to secure cats. But Chester- 
field adds: ‘I am very sorry to say it, the Noble Art and Mystery of Rat- 
catching has greatly declined even here of late.’ Is it a mere accident that 
‘rat’ alliterates with ‘Robert’, and ‘cat’ with Chesterfield? To the long list 
of denominations under which the Tories and the ‘Patriots’ gibbeted with 
wit and erudition and unswerving malignity the chief of the government— 
‘Sir Blue-String’, Leicester, Villiers, Wolsey, Catiline, Sejanus, Bob Booty, 
‘a brazen minister of state-—we may now add ore from a Chinese fable: 
‘the rat in a wooden statue’. 

* Horace Walpole, Reminiscences, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1924), p. 19. 

? As quoted in Common Sense (collected ed. 1738), i. 374. The essays are reprinted in 
Nathan Drake’s Gleaner (1811), i. 317-27. 

3 Reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine (1737), vii. 295-6; and in Miscellaneous Works of 


Chesterfield (1777), ii. 42-6. 
* Description de !a Chine (1735), ii. 640. 
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This paper occasioned an equally amusing piece, “The Snake in the Grass’, 
in the Daily Gazetteer for 27 May 1737 (No. 601).' The story of the rat in 
a wooden statue can be found in an ancient Chinese classic traditionally 
assigned to the first century B.c.? In the Daily Gazetteer “The Snake in 
the Grass’ is also presented as a Chinese tale, but the familiar Virgilian 
latet anguis in herba seems a nearer source. While Chesterfield had to take 
the trouble of consulting the ponderous volumes of Du Halde, the writer 
for the Daily Gazetteer seemed contented with a story of his own concoc- 
tion. Gengiscan (Genghis Khan) is said to have asked his minister as to 
the most fearful thing in a government, and Kasayas, his minister, answered 
that it was the snake in the grass—that is, the disappointed official or the 
enemy of the government, who makes use of his ‘licentious wit’ in the 
name of ‘common sense’ to disturb the peace of the country even as 
the venomous snake spoils a sacred grove. 


Nothing is so much dreaded in a government, as when men of great and 
exalted Talents, men of Birth and Character, forget what is due to themselves 
from themselves (viz. an Independent Superiority over their own Passions) and 
become Personal Opponents to that very Part of a Minister they would act them- 


selves. 


Obviously, by the ‘men of great and exalted Talents, men of Birth and 
Character’ the Daily Gazetteer meant Chesterfield and his associates, in- 
cluding Pulteney and Lord Bolingbroke. 

The ablest Opposition journal of the time was the Craftsman, edited by 
Nicholas Amhurst under the pseudonym of ‘Caleb D’Anvers, of Gray’s- 
Inn’. Its circulation at the height of its popularity about 1740 was sup- 
posed to rival that of the Spectator, as many as ten to twelve thousand 
copies being sold in one day.? It was in this weekly that Bolingbroke and 
the two Pulteneys joined forces to carry on a journalistic war against 
Walpole. The number for 20 October 1739 (No. 693) contains a eulogy of 
the Chinese system of public censorship,* a system which had been made 
familiar by various journalists. Eustace Budgell, as we have seen, had 
written about it in his pamphlets; Du Halde had presented facts about it 
in his Description de la Chine, to which the writer for the Craftsman 
acknowledges his indebtedness; Edward Cave, who was undertaking a 
translation of Du Halde, had printed specimens of the censor’s memorials 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine ;5 and Samuel Johnson, while working for 


' Reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine (1737), vii. 302-3. 

? Yen Tsii, Pt. I, Bk. III, Ch. 9. 

3 Cf. Charles H. Timperley, A Dictionary of Printing and Printers (1839), p. 636. The 
figure is certainly an exaggeration; see D. Nichol Smith, in Yohnson’s England, ii. 333. 

* Reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine (1739), ix. 538. 

5 Ibid. (1737), vii. 149-50. Cf. Description of China (Cave’s ed.), i. 7~71, 145, 205, 210. 
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Cave, had written feelingly on the honest censors of China, ‘who have 
adventured to admonish the Emperor of any Deviation from the Law of 
their Country, or any Error in their Conduct’.’ The writer for the Crafts- 
man considers the system worthy of imitation in England, especially when 
the head of the state is a tyrant, or when he is surrounded by ‘whisperers 
and harpies’. The attack was directed against the Whig ministers who 
were made responsible for all the corruptions of the state: 


I am sensible that the wicked and interested Ministers, who have drawn the 
Odium of a Nation upon themselves by their own senseless and corrupt Manage- 
ment, and who dread nothing so much as a free Disquisition into their Conduct, 
will endeavour to throw the falsest Colours on this most gentle and constitutional 
Method of Addressing the Throne for Redress; but these are Men, who most justly 
deserve the Curse denounc’d in Scripture against those, who call Evil Good, and 
Good Evil. . . . But God forbid that we should suffer our Selves to be imposed 
on by such gross and low Artifices. 


To this paper the Daily Gazetteer responded briefly in the number for 
23 October, in which the validity of the Chinese system is questioned. 
Since the censors are appointed by the Emperor, says the writer, ‘the best 
things may be perverted to the worst Purposes’.2 The argument was taken 
up by the Craftsman for 17 November (No. 697), which is an exposure of 
the danger of a single and powerful minister unchecked by public censors. 
In polish and point the Daily Gazetteer is definitely inferior to the Crajts- 
man, which in a sense anticipated the Letters of Funius. 

In 1740 appeared An Irregular Dissertation occasioned by the Reading of 
Father Du Halde’s Description of China, which may be read at any time except 
in the present Year 1740. This odd pamphlet has not been properly under- 
stood. It is usually regarded as a reaction to the prevailing enthusiasm for 
China aroused by Du Halde.* But to regard it merely as an attack on 
China would be to miss the point completely. The pages of the pamphlet 
are indeed thick with denunciations: Chinese religion and morality, 
Chinese language and literature and scholarship, and in particular Chinese 
government upon which praise had been lavished—all come under fire. 
On the other hand, there are lengthy passages on English institutions 
presented with ironical humour. This is the conclusion: 


I never believed that an enslaved Nation could be happy, or well-governed, 
but by Fits and Starts under a Prince thrown away upon Slaves. I see no Cause 
to esteem the Chinese Government. . . . It is Britain only, I except no other Coun- 
try on Earth, that is happy by Constitution.* 


? Gentleman’s Magazine (1738), viii. 365. 

2 As quoted in Gentleman’s Magazine (1739), ix. 539. 

3 B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), i. 187. 
* Irregular Dissertation, pp. 107-8. 
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Here we find the technique that Pope used when he caricatured George II 
in the Epistle to Augustus: 


Praise undeserv’d is scandal in disguise. 


Henry Fielding, who reviewed the ‘very odd Performance with a very odd 
Title’ in the Champion for 8 May 1740, points out aptly that in the dis- 
quisitions on China one may discover English affairs ‘naturally and perti- 
nently introduc’d, enrich’d with Learning judiciously us’d, spangled with 
Wit, that shines by its own Light: And above all, distinguish’d by a Vein 
of Humour that is both new, and entertaining’.' The chief target of the 
satire was, of course, Sir Robert Walpole, who since 1727 had been First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Explicit references 
are made to the excise (Johnson’s ‘hateful tax’), the abuse of pensions, the 
tyranny of a single minister, the infringement of civil rights by the licensing 
laws, the universal corruption and servitude of the age. One finds in the 
pamphlet the usual critical obloquy for the Whig administration in the 
Opposition literature of the period: one is indeed reminded of Pope’s 
Epistles and Satires, or Johnson’s London and his early pamphlets against 
the ‘Whig dogs’. What is striking about the Irregular Dissertation is the 
introduction of the bizarre and exotic, which is used sometimes to divert 
and sometimes to redouble the attacks upon the ‘reign of Sir Robert’. 
Towards the end of the pamphlet satire becomes still more personal and 
threatens to degenerate into libel. As the story has it, the poor Chinese, 
being unable to provide for their infants, are forced to leave them in the 
streets as prey to wild dogs. For humanity’s sake the pamphleteer proposes 
to save them for future use. A new tax is to be introduced on ‘Bread or 
Small-Beer or any other Luxury’, partly to lay up a stock of rice to be 
purchased in the East Indies, and partly to maintain thirty ships that should 
sail between Fort St. George and Canton of China. The supercargoes shall 
pick up the street infants and nurse them ‘with the Help of Spoon-meat’. 
A hospital and a governor (‘who shall give an Oath of fidelity on the Old 
and New Testament, and on the Alcoran, lest peradventure he be a Few 
or a Turk in his Heart’) shall be provided for them. At six years of age 
they shall be taught to read the Gazetteer, out of which a catechism shall 
be compiled for their use. Chinese schoolmasters shall also be invited ‘to 
inculcate the duty of filial Respect to their Patron as a Father in the Chinese 
sense’. At eighteen they shall be brought to England and christened with 
the Prime Minister as their godfather by proxy, in whose honour they shall 
be called by the surname of Fitz-Robert. And by the continual increase 
of the Fitz-Roberts, who will consider themselves as the children of one 
man, ‘a Prime Minister may come to have a Party in the Nation, which 


' Champicn (collected ed. 1741), ii. 193. 
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the enemies of the wisest Minister . . . have been so cruel as to deny that 
he has’.' There is personal spite aplenty in the Irregular Dissertation, and 
unsavoury jokes and innumerable strokes of buffoonery and wanton offence. 
One is surprised at the impunity with which the anonymous writer could 
entertain the public with more than one edition of the scurrilous pamphlet. 
Was it because Sir Robert had determined to let the sleeping dogs lie? 
Or rather because public opinion had become so unfavourable to his 
administration that persecution would have been politically undesirable ?? 

In 1741 was published The Chinese Orphan: An Historical Tragedy. 
Alter’d from a Specimen of the Chinese Tragedy, in Du Halde’s History of 
China. Interspers’d with Songs, after the Chinese Manner. The author is 
William Hatchett, who had produced in 1730 a classical tragedy, The Rival 
Father, at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. The Chinese Orphan is 
of some historical interest. Of The Little Orphan of the House of Chao, 
translated by Joseph Prémare and incorporated in Du Halde’s Description 
de la Chine, there were at least three English versions in the eighteenth 
century. The first was by Richard Brookes in 1736; the second by Green 
and Guthrie in 1738-41; and the third, a revised version of Green and 
Guthrie, by Thomas Percy in 1762.3 Of its various adaptations in Europe, 
William Hatchett’s was the earliest, to be followed by Metastasio’s Eroe 
Cinese (1752), Voltaire’s L’Orphelin de la Chine (1753), and Arthur Murphy’s 
The Orphan of China (1759). Hatchett’s adaptation was never produced: 
as John Genest says, it was ‘totally unfit for representation’.t Probably it 
was never intended for the stage : it was essentially an Opposition pamphlet. 

Hatchett seems to have made an attempt to introduce orientalism in 
The Chinese Orphan. In the Dedication he says: ‘China has furnish’d us 
long with the Produce of her Earth; with her Manufactures; and I am 
willing to flatter myself, the Importation of her Poetry will serve to regale 
in its Turn.’ But there is nothing oriental about ‘the dull rhetoric of its 
blank verse’ except the presence of some exotic terms.’ The dramatis 
personae indeed look like Chinese, yet what an odd jumble of historical 
characters! There one finds Laotze, the famous sophist, an elderly con- 
temporary of Confucius; Kio Hamti, by which Hatchett probably meant 
Han Kaoti, the first emperor of the Han dynasty (third century B.c.); 
Siako, or Hsiao-ho, minister to the great Han emperor ; Camhy (K’ang-hsi), 
the second emperor of the Manchu dynasty, who mounted the throne in 
the same year as Louis XIV; and Ousanquee (Wu San-kwei), a rebellious 
general during the reign of Camhy. ‘Camhy’, which in Chinese means 

' Irregular Dissertation, pp. 101-7. 

? Cf. Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. Hill-Powell), i. 116. 

3 Cf. my note on ‘Percy and Du Halde’, R.E.S. (1945), xxi. 329. 


* Some Account of the English Stage (1832), iv. 550. 
5 Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama (1929), p. 112. 
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prosperity and happiness, is intended by Hatchett to signify ‘bitterness 
and sorrow’. 

The Chinese tragedy, The Little Orphan of the House of Chao, has for 
its theme murder and revenge. A monstrous minister of state murders 
his political rival and all his household except an orphan, who is of royal 
blood. A couple of faithful friends of the victim take the orphan under 
their protection, even at the risk of their own lives. The orphan grows up, 
and at the age of twenty he wreaks vengeance upon the murderer. The 
plot is crude and loose and shows flagrant violation of decorum and all 
the unities of the drama. It could hardly be acceptable to a man of classical 
taste of the eighteenth century. Voltaire, the ‘Sinophile’, spoke for his 
age when he characterized the Chinese drama as un entassement d’événements 
incroyables.' Hatchett, too, considered it ‘very rude and imperfect’; but 
he was struck by ‘certain Strokes of Nature in it, Scarce to be equall’d by 
the most celebrated of the European Drama’. He discovered in it a political 
significance. His adaptation was dedicated to the second Duke of Argyle, 
to whom Pope had penned a most memorable tribute in his Epilogue to 
Satires: 

Argyle, the State’s whole Thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the Field. 


By 1741 the impetuous Duke had won an unusual popularity: he had been 
deprived of all his offices after virulent attacks upon Walpole.” Hatchett 
addressed his Lordship thus: 

As the Chinese are a wise discerning People, and much fam’d for their Art in 
Government, it is not to be wonder’d at, that the Fable is political: Indeed, it 
exhibits an amazing Series of Male-administration, which the Chinese Author 
has wrought up to the highest Pitch of Abhorrence, as if he had been acquainted 
with the Inflexibility of your Grace’s Character in that respect. It’s certain, he 
has exaggerated Nature, and introduced rather a Monster than a Man; but 
perhaps it is a Maxim with the Chinese Poets to represent Prime Ministers as so 
many Devils, to deter honest People from being deluded by them.3 


The villain of the piece is Siako, Prime Minister to the Emperor Kio 
Hamti. Opposed to him is Olopoen, a meritorious general, whose descen- 
dant Camhy, ‘conceived in bitterness and sorrow’, is the Chinese orphan. 
Grouped about the orphan are a number of loyal friends: Kifang, ‘a 
physician’; Vanson, ‘a great officer of the Court’; Sosan, ‘Captain of the 
Guards’; Ousanquee, friend to the physician; and Laotze, a retired 


mandarin,— 
A good old Mand’rine, and a true Chinese— 


* CEuvres completes (éd. Moland, 1877), v. 297. 
2 See D.N.B., art. John Campbell. 
3 The Chinese Orphan, pp. vi-vii. 
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One who had honesty to quit the Court 
When he found honesty was banish’d thence." 


The device, though ingenious, is transparent. Under the thin veil of 
dramatic characters with exotic names one can easily recognize George II, 
Sir Robert Walpole, and His Majesty’s Opposition under the leadership 
of the Prince of Wales. The Duke of Argyle is there, so are perhaps Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Bolingbroke. When The Chinese Orphan was 
published, in February 1741, furious attacks upon Walpole had flared 
up again in Parliament: they were led by Carteret in the Lords and by 
Sandys in the Commons. A motion was introduced, though it failed to be 
carried, that an address be made to the Crown for the removal of Walpole 
‘from His Majesty’s presence and counsels for ever’. The appearance of 
The Chinese Orphan was opportune. At the fall of the Prime Minister in 
the play the mandarins sing: 
First Mandarine 
Hark! blessing millions hail the welcome sound! 
O’er each bowl the glad tydings go round! 
Jubilation 
Thro’ the nation! 

From peasant and peer 

Acclamations you hear: 

The sea he disgrac’d, 

The land he oppress’d, 

Joy all 
In his fall! 

See Infamy drooping! 

Mean Cringing and Stooping! 

Hence Glory new rising, 

And China the Tartar despising. 


Chorus 
Happy, happy the hour, 
He’s stript of his pow’r; 
His fate 
None regret, 
Or repine, saving those 
Who to China are foes.’ 
Walpole was to be ‘stript of his pow’r’ in the not far distant future, and there 
was a time when his enemies could celebrate and sing as the mandarins did 


at the fall of Siako. 


* The Chinese Orphan, pp. 21-2. 

? The Chinese Orphan was noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1741. For 
parliamentary activities of the time see I. S. Leadam, The Political History of England (ed. 
1921), ix. 367. 3 The Chinese Orphan, pp. 72-3. 
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The period under discussion was one of Lilliputian satires. Blefuscu, 
Mildendo, Iberia, Columbia, and the like, with such easily decipherable 
anagrams as Walelop and Pulnub and Hickrad, were familiar to the readers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. China, though almost as remote as Lilliput, 
was a part of the civilized world, whose Bohea-tea and Nankeen and 
porcelain and thousand and one knick-knacks had charmed English 
society. In the eventful thirties the Jesuit conception of the Utopia in the 
East, though subject to doubts and occasional questions, lingered on, for 
it was not until 1748 that Lord Anson published his damaging account of 
Canton and Macao. With the fables of an idealized commonwealth from 
overseas the writers for the Opposition endeavoured to denounce their 
political opponents as utterly inhuman, as utterly careless of their country, 
as utterly cynical, as no man ever was since the beginning of the world. 
This kind of invective had a phenomenal success: it hit the mood of the 
moment ; it raised excitement and applause; it impressed millions. Writing 
in his later years Samuel Johnson reflected on the long course of opposition 
to Walpole, in which he himself had played a not altogether insignificant 
part—an opposition which, he says, ‘had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and with care for liberty, which 
was not in danger’.' The true character of the Whig minister was thus 
obscured, and many years had to elapse before historians could rehabilitate 
him as the master architect of Augustan peace. 


' Lives of the Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), iii. 289. 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
‘SIXTY’ AS AN INDEFINITE NUMBER IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


AMONG minor variations of detail in the three manuscripts of Sir Orfeo are 
the different numbers given of knights and ladies. A.' says that 60 ladies 
and more went to the orchard to rescue Herodys: H.? reduces it to 50: 
O.3 says many ladies and 60 knights. With the fairy king were 100 knights 
and more in A. and O., and 100 ladies: H. makes it 1,000 knights and 
50 ladies. Orfeo, for his defence, has 200 knights in H. and 1,000 in 
A. and O. The fairy cavalcade in the woods consists of 1,000 knights in 
A., 200 in H., and 100 and more in O. The distance from the entrance of 
fairyland to the castle varies from a mile or two in O. to three miles or more 
in A. and H. Of course, these numbers are not to be pressed—they imply 
a fair number, a great crowd, a short distance, like the modern dozens, 
scores, hundreds, and thousands, with no real thought of arithmetic. 

Perhaps the only one which does not sound familiar in this usage to the 
modern ear is sixty. O.E.D., s.v. ‘sixty’, instances the phrase ‘like sixty’ 
in the colloquial sense of ‘like anything’ to express great vigour, adding a 
cross-reference to ‘forty’ which, it tells us, is used for any indefinitely large 
number. But though it does not say as much for sixty there seems plenty 
of medieval evidence for this use. It was sixty thieves who attacked 
Havelok: Firumbras is ‘syxty fote of hey3te’: a Saracen leader does not 
want to fight the French, for “Thou3 there were syxty thousand in oure 
company we schulde be [y-schent] and they have the maystrye’ (Sir 
Firumbras, \l. 767-8, E.E.T.S. 198). 

The number sixty (with varying multiplication) becomes monotonous 
in Otuel and Roland,* and it is worthy of note that it is used when the 
Turpin Chronicle’ gives quite different figures: says Roland (1419): 


‘thou3 a man fou3t syxti skore 
ne schulde he fynde none dou3tyer,’ 


Garcy has (1572) ‘Syxty thousand, stoute and harde’, and Charles by 
coincidence has three divisions, each of which consists of that number: 


In Eche warde pere were po 
Syxty thousand and wel mo (1586-7). 


? MS. Auchinleck. 

2 MS. Harleian 525. 

3 MS. Ashmole 61. 

* E.E.T.S. 198. 

5 Turpini historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi, ed. F. Castets (Montpellier, 1880), 
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Later, the odds are made even, for 

the sarisins com a3eyns hym, 

syxty thousand, stout and grym 

forsope in parties three. 

Charlys syker nadde no mo 

but syxti Thousand tho 

a3eynes hem all to be (1713 seqq.). 
The implied unsporting attitude has no justification in Turpin’s Chronicle, 
which says ‘et erant Sarraceni circiter decem millia, nostri vero ferme sex 
millia’. 

In yet another battle Charles fights “With syxty thousand tho ful ry3t’ 
(1912): the Saracen Mansoure brings with him ‘Syxty thousand and ek 
mo’, whereas in Turpin he comes with ‘quinquaginta millibus’. On one 
occasion, the pagans have 2,000 ‘Percyans’ and ‘fele affricans’ to bring to 
the field, but the variety is short-lived as the Sowdan of Babylon appears 
with the expected ‘syxty thousand and mo’ (26-7). 

Additional confirmation of this inexact use of the number is to be found 
in the quaint statement that when Roland died, to escort his soul above 


Angels comyn fro heuene 
By syxty and by seuene (2442-3). 
‘Fifty’—or ‘half a hundred’ would seem more natural to the modern 
reader: are these prevailing ‘sixties’ a relic of the old duodecimal reckoning 


familiar in the Scandinavian ‘Long Hundred’ of 120? 
Susiz I. TUCKER 


A DETAIL IN KING LEAR 


One of the joys of great art is that it is, apparently, inexhaustibly rewarding. 
In Shakespeare one is always finding felicities even in works known 
almost by heart. Recently, I was looking at the tremendous last speech of 
the king in King Lear: 

And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life! - 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you undo this button. Thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her! look! her lips! 

Look there, look there! 


In his grief, Lear asks one of the onlookers to help him unbutton his upper 
garment. The request and act represent one of those pathetic and powerful 
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reminders of man’s physical weakness which are so plentiful in this drama, 
But where before in the play had I seen a similar request? I turned back 
to 111. iv, the storm scene, where Lear, accompanied by the Fool and Kent, 
encounters Edgar as Poor Tom: 
Ha! Here’s three on’s are sophisticated! Thou art the thing itself; unaccom- 
modated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Of, 
off, you lendings! Come, unbutton here. 


In this part of the play Lear is at the beginning of his terrible lesson. He 
is still psychologically the self-centred monarch, at whose beck courtiers 
are expected to run, at whose short command attendants are supposed 
to jump. ‘Come, unbutton here.’—The imperative, without any humility 
or consciousness of others. (If the adjuration is half-addressed to himself, 
the spirit of over self-reliance is stressed.) But the request in the last 
speech? ‘Pray you undo this button. Thank you, sir.’ The humbleness 
of ‘Pray you’, the gratitude of ‘Thank you, sir’! The difference between 
the two requests in 111. iv and Vv. iii measures accurately the difference 
between what Lear was and what he has become through his great spiritual 
purge. 

And so once more we see Shakespeare as a master of counterpoint, of 
overall design, as conscious of the importance of even the smallest detail. 

Leo KIRSCHBAUM 


THE DATE OF COWLEY’S DAVIDEIS 


His Davideis was wholly written in so young an Age; that if we shall reflect on 
the vastness of the Argument, and his manner of handling it, he may seem like 
one of the Miracles, that he there adorns, like a Boy attempting Goliah. I have 
often heard you declare, that he had finished the greatest part of it, while he was 
yet a young student at Cambridge." 

The general accuracy of this statement of Sprat’s has not, I think, been 
questioned. The Davideis is always said to have been at any rate begun 
about 1638. The Oxford History of English Literature expresses the tradi- 
tional view—‘Cowley’s Davideis . . . was begun at Cambridge about 1638 
. . . and was enlarged in later years, though the author grew bored and 
finished only four of the projected twelve books.’ The last part of this 
statement is based on Cowley’s own confession: 


... have had neither Leisure hitherto, nor have Appetite at present to finish 


? T. Sprat, An Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham Cowley. Written to 
Mr. M. Clifford. . . . Prefixed to all edd. of Sprat’s Folio. Also in J. Spingarn, Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1907). 

2 D. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), p. 357- 
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the work, or so much as to revise that part which is done with that care which 
[ resolved to bestow upon it, and which the Dignity of the Matter well deserves.* 


For the assertion that the poem was enlarged and revised between 1638 
and the date of publication there seems to be no authority whatever, 
though it is constantly repeated. Sprat infers that the whole poem was 
completed shortly after Cowley left Cambridge. Cowley himself says 
that the poem was not revised. In the circumstances it might be profitable 
to inquire into the whole question afresh. 

The idea that Cowley subjected his poem to prolonged revision finds 
its fullest expression in Professor A. H. Nethercot’s book Abraham Cowley: 
The Muses’ Hannibal (London, 1931). This author accepts the statement 
of Sprat quoted above, except for the word ‘wholly’, for which he declines 
to vouch.? I shall return to this refusal later. Nethercot’s thesis is that the 
poem is clearly marked with traces of revision, which can in some cases be 
assigned to specific periods of Cowley’s life. He finds it significant, for 
example, that references to Plato and Platonism occur in the notes to the 
First and Second Books, but not in the later parts of the poem, and 
suggests that this indicates that Cowley wrote the first two Books during 
a phase of interest in Platonism stimulated by intercourse with the Cam- 
bridge Platonists about 1641.3 The episode of Moab’s tapestries in Book 
Three he regards as evidence of Cowley’s interest in painting, under the 
influence of Van Dyck, just before the Troubles,* and while he is on the 
subject of Cowley’s interest in the fine arts, Professor Nethercot adds that 
he was an amateur of music also, as the notes to the Davideis show with 
their ‘references to the Liber de Arte Magna Consoni et Dissoni of Ker- 
cherus’.s The Fourth Book of the poem is, according to this writer, a 
political allegory of the situation in the early sixteen-fifties. The argument 
Cowley prefixed to it is an obvious indication of how it should be read. 


In addition to unmistakeable references to the attempts of Charles IT against 
the Commonwealth and to the weak characters of Cromwell’s sons, Cowley 
drew an astonishingly prophetical picture of what was actually to happen to the 
nation after the monarchy was restored.® 


Nethercot concludes thus: 


Representing different strata of his work for a period of over fifteen years and 
revealing many signs of revision (several notes even in the first two books refer 
to Pindar, and one note in the second book refers to one of his own Pindarics), 


' The English Writings of Abraham Cowley, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1905), i. 12. 

2 The Muses’ Hanmibal, p. 49. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

5 Ibid., p. 69. Prof. Nethercot adopts Cowley’s mis-spelling of Kircher’s name, and 
also refers to the polymath’s work by its sub-title, as Cowley does. 

® Tbid., p. 154. 
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the epic was the first and weightiest sign of the accomplishment of his vow to 
the memory of Crashaw.' 

This is virtually all that has been offered by way of proof that Cowley 
worked at his poem over a long period. It is negligible, save for the 
interesting reading of the last book, and this can support a conclusion 
quite «*ferent from Nethercot’s. Cowley’s references to Plato and the Neo- 
platonists are certainly not the product of any contact with the Cambridge 
group, and their occurrence in the early books gives no support to the 
theory of continuous revision. Two of them, in fact, are mere transcripts 
from Kircher’s Musurgia Universalis, which was published at Rome in 
1650. It was to this book that Cowley went for his musical learning in the 
notes to the First Book, and in Kircher and Cowley alike the Platonic 
references (to the Anima Mundi and to Plato’s views on the theory of 
planetary harmonies) occur in the development of arguments to which 
they are not even essential. Another reference to Pico della Mirandola is 
likewise taken from Kircher. This is obviously very poor evidence for a 
period of Platonism or even of interest in Platonism in Cowley’s life, and 
it certainly does not show that the passages affected were composed in 
1641. In fact, if it is true that the text and notes were conceived and 
written together (as I believe it is) these passages must have been written 
later than 1650. And indeed there is more evidence, which merely con- 
firms this, and which I need not adduce here, to show that other notes 
were written long after 1638, or even 1641. The reference to a note on the 
Pindarics should be taken as meaning simply that the part of the epic 
involved, like these other passages, was written later than the notes to the 
Pindarics, which is by no means a startling hypothesis. 

Its author would probably concede that the theory of Cowley’s depen- 
dence for his tapestries on Van Dyck is no more than a pleasing but idle 
guess; but the suggestion that the last book is a political allegory of some 
sort should be taken more seriously. (It is relevant to the sequel to point 
out that even if it were not written as an allegory it might be read as one.) 
Nethercot’s theory is that the whole book constitutes an addition made in 
the same spirit as the expurgated passage of the 1656 Preface and the Ode 
Brutus—written, in fact, during Cowley’s undoubted period of apostacy. 
Sprat presumably thought its purport sufficiently obscure to allow it to 
stand in the folio with Brutus, when the offending prose passage was cut. 
There are many arguments for and against this theory, which I must here 
omit to discuss. 

? Tbid., p. 166. Nethercot of course assumes that the notes to the Pindarics were written 
long after those to the Davideis, except for a few very late additions to these. Also, by 2 
too literal reading of a remark of Cowley’s, he argues that Cowley knew nothing of Pindar 
until — to Jersey, which explains the first part of his parenthesis, but is quite 
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I am prepared to believe that the Fourth Book belongs to the period 
after Cowley’s return to England under the Commonwealth, because I see 
a clear possibility that the whole poem does. There seems to be no con- 
vincing evidence that the poem was extensively revised (and that Cowley 
was misrepresenting the facts in his Preface—where, incidentally, I take 
‘hitherto’ to mean not a lifetime but the few years between his return and 
the publication of the poem), and since Sprat said that it was wholly 
written in extreme youth, which it clearly was not, I suggest that Sprat 
may be disbelieved. He excuses the imperfections of the poem on the 
grounds of its immaturity, and so is obviously either ignorant of its true 
history or wishes for some reason to conceal it. Perhaps Clifford had mis- 
informed him. Whatever the reason, it is possible that not merely his 
qualifying adverb but his whole statement of the poem’s origin is incorrect. 

It is even possible that Sprat was well aware of the fact that the poem 
was written after Cowley’s return to England (as he may have been of the 
true date of this occurrence, which modern research has now ascertained) 
and that he had with some daring invented the tradition of its under- 
graduate origin. (Perhaps his confiscation of the lost letters is evidence of 
his strong will in matters where loyalty and literature meet.) There is no 
good reason to pay exaggerated respect to Sprat’s integrity in such matters. 
Nethercot and Loiseau' have independently shown that some of the bio- 
graphical account in his Preface is false, and that he was concerned to 
suppress evidence of a disloyalty which Charles II was slow to forgive. 
If, at the time of the publication of the Davideis, Cowley had deserted the 
royal cause—and this cannot be denied—and if the poem contains, in that 
book which Nethercot plausibly regards as an allegory, evidence that 
Cowley was thinking along republican lines, have we not found that Sprat 
had good reason for pretending that the poem was written (wholly written) 
years before the Commonwealth? And the reason is good whether or no 
Cowley intended the allegory, for it could be read as one, especially by 
readers familiar with the idea of such allegory, and particularly in poetry 
dealing with the Davidic stories. It does not appear that Sprat’s evidence 
has any great value. 

Cowley had little time for poetry in France; little opportunity for 
scholarship in Jersey. When he wrote his Preface in 1655 the Davideis 
had already been abandoned for some time, but he does not excuse it as 
a very early work; on the contrary he regards it as one of his most impor- 
tant. There is not the slightest reason to suspect that the notes were 
added many years after the poem was written ; some of the passages in the 
poem seem to be of an order of learned obscurity which Cowley would 


' Jean Loiseau, Abraham Cowley: sa vie, son euvre (Paris, 1931). 
2 See R. F. Jones, “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel’, M.L.N., xlvi. 211. 
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not have permitted had they been intended to be intelligible in themselves. 
The passage between the seventy-seventh and eighty-fifth notes in Book II 
could not stand without its complementary notes, and I believe the poem 
was conceived all along as having accompanying notes. 

Indeed, there are grounds for believing that the whole poem was 
written after 1650 and finished before 1654. Cowley was certainly working 
on the poem after 1650; Dorothy Osborne saw it in 1654 and called it 
‘a new thing’ ;! in 1655 Cowley regarded it as a fragment to be published 
but not completed—or revised. The implication is that the work carried 
out after 1650 was not revision but composition. Evidence so far offered 
that the poem bears many signs of representing ‘different strata of his 
work’ is without value, and it is worth considering the possibility that the 
whole poem belongs to roughly the same period as those Odes whose notes 
are so similar in manner to the notes of the Davideis—the period between 
1650 and 1654—the obscure period of Cowley’s unemployment and 
return, the period of Brutus, and the metamorphosis from spy to apostate. 

If there is anything in this view, the Davideis is a later poem than Gondi- 
bert and therefore loses some of its originality; and its prosody ceases to 
be quite so precocious. 

FRANK KERMODE 


KEATS AND W. C. WELLS 


THE speech of Oceanus in Hyperion (Bk. II, ll. 177-243) differs from 
Keats’s other pronouncements on beauty in one peculiar feature, to which 
my attention was first directed by Mr. C. S. Lewis. This is its remarkable 
anticipation of Darwinism with the difference that superior might is made 
dependent on superior beauty. 


We are such forest-trees and our fair boughs 
Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 
But eagles golden-feathered, who do tower 
Above us in their beauty and must reign 

In right thereof: for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might: 
Yea by that law, another race may drive 
Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 


There had, of course, been many earlier theories of evolution, but this is 
almost the first statement of the theory of evolution by natural selection, 


* Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple (1652-4), ed. E. A. Parry, p. 250. 
Letter of ? 18 June 1654. 
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by a stronger species dispossessing a weaker. According to Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, writing in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition, xxvii. 906) 
the very first statement of the theory was in a paper by Dr. W. C. Wells, 
read to the Royal Society in 1813, and published in 1818.’ There is one 
unusual feature of this paper. Dr. Wells was not content merely to set out 
the theory of natural selection. He was bred in Carolina, and he ends his 
paper with a justification of white supremacy on the grounds that ‘first in 
beauty should be first in might’. 


Hitherto, while speaking of the external appearance of negroes, I have taken 
notice only of their colour. I shall now say a few words upon their woolly hair, 
and, according to our notions of beauty, the deformity of their features. 

There are several facts which seem to show that these circumstances are some- 
how connected with their low state of civilization. 

First: the black inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula within the Ganges, who, 
compared with the African negroes, may be regarded as a polished people, have 
hair and features much less dissimilar to the Europeans. 

Secondly: Woolly heads, and deformed features, appear again as we proceed 
farther to the east, among the savage inhabitants of New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands. .. . 

Lastly: it appears probable from the reliques of ancient art, that the early 
inhabitants of Egypt were of the negro race. If then the negroes of Africa were 
ever to be civilized, their woolly hair and deformed features would, perhaps, in 
along series of years, like those of the Egyptians, be changed. On the other hand, 
their present external appearance may possibly be regarded not only as a sign, 
but as a cause of their degraded condition, by preventing in some unknown way 
the proper development of their faculties; for the African negroes have in all 
ages been slaves; and the negroes in the eastern seas are in no instance, I believe, 
masters of their handsomer neighbours. . . . * 


Dr. Wells was Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital when Keats was a 
student at the (combined) Medical School of Guys and St. Thomas’s, and 
Keats may have heard of the theory there, but in any case its publication 
in 1818 would have been before the composition of the Hyperion passage. 

The accessibility to Keats of this theory, the unusualness at this date of 
the two theories, and their close correspondence, all point to their inter- 
dependence. If so, then it was from the cold philosophy of his medical 
school that Keats learnt to see beauty as the purpose of a developing 


universe. 
H. W. Piper 


? W.C. Wells, Two Essays (London, 1818), pp. 423-39. The paper was not published in 
Philosophical Transactions. 
? Op. cit., pp. 438-9. 


REVIEWS 


The Syncope of the Old English Present Endings: A Dialect Criterion, 
By JoHANNES HepBERG. Pp. 310. (Lund Studies in English, XII.) Lund: 
Gleerup; London: Williams & Norgate; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1945. 15 Kronor. 

This study records, classifies, and comments upon all present-tense forms 
susceptible of syncopation in the entire body of Old English prose from the 
earliest times to about 1150, and examines their relation to dialect. The record- 
ing is generally accurate, the arrangement—according to final consonant and 
length of stem—admirably clear, and the commentary on unusual forms often 
illuminating. Dr. Hedberg deserves congratulation on the thoroughness with 
which he has carried through so laborious and exacting a task. 

He concludes that ‘the unsyncopated form was as typically Anglian as the 
syncopated form was West Saxon and Kentish’. This is a valuable confirmation 
of the orthodox view, which has been generally accepted since Sievers in 1885 
published his findings on usage in poetry. It is a legitimate conclusion from the 
data drawn from texts of well-established origin; but a disproportionate amount 
of the great mass of material provides no real evidence. Dr. Hedberg recognizes 
that ‘the date and dialectal character of many an Old English MS. [are] not 
settled’; and he is obliged to classify many important texts as ‘West Saxon- 
Anglian’ and even ‘West Saxon-Anglian (-Kentish)’. Though his detailed com- 
mentary tries to unravel the dialectal texture of such sources, one can after all 
seldom say, without arguing in a circle, to which stratum particular forms belong. 
Uncertainty about dialect leads occasionally to contradictions, as when charters 
36 and 37 in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts (classed by Sweet as Kentish) are given 
on p. 13 under ‘Kentish sources’ but on p. 42 under ‘Mercian’; and the only 
relevant form, Amped, is recorded as Mercian and so swells the statistics of 
unsyncopated Anglian forms. 

Some general statements on dialectal characteristics are insufficiently con- 
sidered. For instance, Dr. Hedberg calls denewaldes and alda in the WS. charter 
of 847, and similar forms elsewhere, ‘Anglian spellings’, without discussing 
whether the frequency of such forms in manuscripts of Alfred’s time may not 
represent a genuine feature of early WS. The composition of Alfredian WS., in 
fact, is not adequately treated. Another over-simplification may be seen in the 
assertion that the Vespasian Psalter is written in ‘the same West Mercian dialect’ 
as the Katherine Group. 

Unsyncopated forms in WS. are shown to be especially frequent in formal 
contexts, and the author reasonably thinks it ‘permissible to believe’ that they 
were felt to be suited to elevated diction—a view apparently expressed by Sievers 
in his later years. (G. Linke, ‘standed und stent und dergleichen in ags. sicher 
fixierten Hss.’, Englische Studien, \xxiii (1938-9), 321; not quoted by Dr. Hed- 
berg.) And may not some of them have been chosen by writers of ‘poetic’ prose 
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to suit their rhythm? Wulfstan’s mast alc operne aftan heawed, for instance, 
would seem to be spoilt by hiewd. 

Dr. Hedberg cautiously suggests that one or two irregular forms may be only 
misprints in modern editions. Examination of MS. Claudius B iv shows that he 
is right about spryced on p. 168 of Crawford’s The Old English Version of the 
Heptateuch, but MS. Hatton 20 confirms ofslied on p. 167 of Sweet’s edition of 
the Cura Pastoralis. WS. syncopated forms without raised vowel are distin- 
guished, but not always exactly : of 30 forms of cwedan listed from the St. John’s 
College (Oxford) MS. of Elfric’s Latin Grammar, 11 examples of cwe(d)st, cwed, 
are noted, but no less than 7 others are missed. The only important printing 


error is the omission of page-numbers in four cross-references. 
Norman Davis 


The Works of Sir Thomas Malory. Edited by Euckne Vinaver. In 3 
volumes. Pp. cxv-+1,742. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. £6. 6s. net. 

We have waited over a decade for this book; and it turns out to be worth 
waiting for. Here are infinite riches—and not cramped in a little room, but 
decorously displayed against a luxuriant French backcloth. Mr. Oakeshott’s 
excitement on discovering the Winchester MS. on which this edition is based 
can scarcely have surpassed that of the reader thumbing these attractive pages 
and eyeing these generous notes. If any fault strikes him at once, it is that 
Mr. Oakeshott, who might well have chosen to present his trouvaille to the 
world himself, hardly receives his meed. Yet few living scholars could have 
produced so well rounded an edition. Professor Vinaver brings to his under- 
taking not only a lifetime’s familiarity with Malory and the ‘Frensshe bookes’ 
from which Malory directly or indirectly drew, but, what is even rarer, a willing- 
ness to revise his earlier judgements. And however far he wanders in the 
labyrinthine ways of French romance, he never forgets the purpose of his 
‘adventure’: to evaluate Malory’s own contribution to the Arthurian story, to 
define precisely the spirit that animated him, and to indicate the elements that 
make for freshness and eloquence in his style. 

A book full of surprises begins with a major surprise by abandoning Caxton’s 
time-honoured title. There is ample justification for this change. For one thing, 
explicits to the main divisions of the Winchester MS. have ‘an unmistakable air 
of finality’, and suggest that the ‘author’ regarded each tale as an independent 
work. For another, such anomalies as the appearance of Tristram in Book VII 
before his birth in VIII or (to take an example not cited by Vinaver) the re- 
appearance of Tarquyn after his death in VI; such repetitions as the second 
account of Arthur’s Roman campaign—all these are explicable if we assume that 
Malory wrote a series of separate romances which Caxton tried to popularize as 
an omnibus. To this hypothesis we need subjoin only one qualification: that 
Malory himself leaves certain links between the tales (e.g. the early references 
to the Sancgreal) and, on his editor’s own showing, even inserts others (e.g. the 
mention of Balin on p. 863, which links The Quest with the opening tale). The 
new view sorts with what we know of Malory’s life: he apparently spent several 
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of the years that he devoted to the tales in various prisons; and though he may 
well have taken a few books with him, it is perhaps unlikely that he ever had al] 
his sources before him at one time, or much opportunity to look before and after 
in his own work. 

We can speak a trifle more confidently about these years because two passages 
peculiar to the new-found text throw over them ‘a little glooming light, much 
like a shade’. One anticipates the prayer for ‘good delyveraunce’ in Caxton’s 
colophon. The other describes the writer as ‘a knyght presoner, sir Thomas 
Malleorré, that God sende hym good recover’. Assuming that ‘good delyveraunce’ 
must mean deliverance from prison, and that between 1460 and 1470 there would 
be only one Sir Thomas Malory in jail, Vinaver accepts the identification with 
the knight of Newbold Revell. That a felon accused of robbery, attempted 
murder, and rape (technical or actual) should be the author of a work concerned 
with ‘noble actes of chivalrye’ has seemed incongruous to some; and a recent 
claim, vigorously urged, that these charges simply show a Malory trying to live 
by the standards of his own Lancelot, failed to produce parallel to or justification 
for the two attacks on Coombe Abbey and the theft of its jocalia and ornamenta; 
or to square such a concept with Lancelot’s censure (evidently added by Malory) 
of a thief and ravisher: ‘he doth shame unto the Order of Knyghthode, and con- 
trary unto his oth’. 

It would be easier to resolve the incongruity if we could believe that the case 
against Sir Thomas was largely of Yorkist invention; but the evidence that he was 
an active Lancastrian is not very strong, nor made stronger by Vinaver’s inter- 
pretation of the Malorian portrait of Arthur as a tribute to Henry V. Film- 
makers and historians have been busy magnifying that monarch of late, and it is 
little matter for wonder that a colleague of Professor Jacob should follow suit 
and find analogies between Arthur’s Roman expedition and Henry’s Agincourt 
campaign. How Malory could have learnt the details of this campaign (or of 
other events in Henry’s reign, supposedly reflected in Book V) we are not 
informed; whilst the maps opposite p. 1388, far from establishing the similarity 
of the itineraries, show that they have not a single point in common. The 
variation between Arthur’s route in Malory and in the alliterative Morte Arthure 
certainly requires explanation. But Malory was here using a text of that poem 
different from the extant manuscript in other points, and perhaps in this; just 
as the account of Arthur’s coronation at Rome ‘with all the royalté in the worlde 
to welde for ever’-—in which our editor succeeds in finding a counterpart to 
Henry’s position after the Treaty of Troyes—may, as its alliteration and cadence 
suggest, derive from a lost version of the poem. This is not to deny that the 
Lancastrians made political capital out of the Arthurian story, or that they 
influenced Malory’s tone and choice of subject. Possibly such influence appears 
in his emphasis on the sanctity of ‘a crowned kynge that with creyme is anoynted’ 
—a favourite Lancastrian tenet, voiced already in the Morte Arthure but re- 
peated in Book IX (p. 549; cf. 8 2.), where it has no equivalent in the French. 

Vinaver bids us regard Malory’s morality, as well as his politics, in the murky 
light of fourteenth-century anarchy. Admitting that his earlier views depended 
not so much on the works themselves as »n Caxton’s preface to them, he now 
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finds that everything ‘holy’ and ‘idealistic’ in Malory belongs to his French 
originals; that Malory’s attitude to the Grail shows itself in an attempt to deprive 
the theme of its religious significance; to the Tristram story, in his substitution 
of ‘a world of comfortable realities’ for courtoisie; and to parts of the French 
Merlin and Lancelot in his replacement of elaborate orations by straightforward 
speech, of the supernatural by the human. In brief, he regards his author as 
sensitive to the appeal of the unusual and the daring in the romances, but ‘totally 
unaffected by their accepted code of behaviour’. In the W text of Book V, which 
Caxton dimidiated, we can see how respectfully Malory treated a tale about the 
heroic exploits of a warrior-king; and since the French cycle to which he next 
turned gave little colour to this conception of Arthur, he proceeded to add the 
colour himself, and with it his own practical morality. 

Plausible as this may be, there is danger in underlining Malory’s preoccupation 
with the practical. Caxton wrote only a few years after Sir Thomas, and is un- 
likely to have mistaken his intent completely. No one can miss the realism in 
Malory, the differences in tone and temper from his French books. But these 
differences were inevitable in a writer whose roots were nourished by something 
still deeper than the patriotism of Agincourt or the Arthurian revival. Malory’s 
‘a knight should be courteous and gentle, since then he has favour in every place’ 
is the dying echo of Beowulf’s ‘lofdzdum sceal in megda gehwere man gepeon’. 
Details such as Guinevere’s payment of her knight’s expenses, which to Vinaver 
reveal ‘an almost pathetic concern with material comforts’, recall Beowulf’s 
reward of 7,000 hides, or the inventory (including ‘an houndered plows’) in 
Sir Degrevant; Sir Degrevant, too, has the skill with hound and horn that for 
Vinaver qualifies Tristram as an English gentleman. That Malory’s realism, 
and much of his sentiment, are part of an English tradition could be proved by 
ascore of further parallels. Vinaver disarmingly admits that he may have under- 
valued these English elements. Yet he can catch an echo of Sir Orfeo in the 
account of Tristram’s harping in the woods, and the later recognition scene: 
other critics may feel that any fusion of the Orpheus and Tristram stories would 
have been made long before Malory. 

His investigation of Malory’s debt to the English alliterative Morte Arthure 
results in the claim that the firth book was written before those preceding it in 
the manuscript, and in Caxton. Now one can reasonably argue, on stylistic 
grounds alone, that Book V shows a prentice hand: here the prose—in the 
manuscript especially—is often clogged and unidiomatic; Malory is enslaved by 
the alliterative patterns of his source (and one hears an occasional verse-rhythm 
in Book I, long after a native source has been abandoned; whilst alliterative 
cadences picked up from the Morte or a similar poem ring out even later). But 
Vinaver rests his case entirely on a supposed parallelism between Arthur’s 
giant-fight (which certainly derives from the poem) in V and a similar encounter 
between Marhault and a giant in IV; “The analogies are obvious . . . they are 
found in every important detail.’ This is giving a new sense to ‘analogy’. 
Arthur’s giant lives near ‘two fyrys’ (which Vinaver chooses to take as a spell- 
ing of firs, though the poem has ‘fyres’, and both the poem and Malory alittle later 
—not to mention Geoffrey of Monmouth—speak of ‘two fyres flamand full 
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hyghe’); Marhault sits under a holly tree (which is no more remarkable than that 
the Knight of the Blak Laundis should be sitting by a hawthorn). Each ‘meets 
with his doom “in a watir’’’; this is more than the text tells us about Arthur’s 
giant; and the same fatality befalls at least one other character. Finally, there is 
the ‘striking’ point that both giants have iron clubs, ‘a typically epic weapon 
which Malory could not have found mentioned in any French romance’. Perhaps 
not; but clubs were a stock weapon of English giants from Sir Beves to Bunyan, 
and Sir Perceval provides a giant with ‘an iryne clobe’. This somewhat weakens 
Vinaver’s argument not only here but at p. 1413. 

It remains probable, none the less, that Malory was attracted to the Arthurian 
theme by the English poem. He alters it, Vinaver remarks, just as the author of 
Le Chevalier au Cygne altered his verse-original: by reducing the rhetorical 
matter. It is in careful selection of phrases, and their rearrangement into prose, 
that he first shows his sense of style. The process is as fascinating in its own way 
as that mapped in The Road to Xanadu; involving combinations of unrelated 
words and phrases that sometimes indicate misunderstanding (deliberate or no) 
of the original. It is later applied to French sources with results the more 
surprising because (particularly in The Quest) they occasionally seem to be the 
fruit of linguistic ignorance or caprice. But it is carrying ingenuity too far to 
claim that stered of one stede (152*) must mean ‘move from his steed’, because 
alainnes might be misread as a. J. aune; or to derive amyvestyall in the same line 
from ains estions del. Malory is not completely incompetent—and is not here 
following the French text mechanically or word by word. 

In Malory’s prose at its best (and even when not at its best : the passage quoted 
from the close of Book V surely bears too patent traces of verse-pattern—though 
it has no known verse-source) Vinaver discerns ‘all the robust eloquence of epic 
and all the natural freshness of a living idiom’. These are certainly not the virtues 
that characterize the French Arthurian cycle, which is chiefly notable for its 
interlacing of themes and digressions in a manner evidently uncongenial to 
Malory and even more to us. In showing how Malory’s skill in unravelling the 
main themes developed, Vinaver indicates his significance as intermediary 
between the cyclic romances and the nouvelle, and revitalizes the commonplace 
that in the self-analysis of characters in the romances lies the germ of the novel: 
tracing such analysis to twelfth-century passion for grammatica and rhetorica, 
and to the transference of rhetorical devices from discourse to fabula. To the 
matiére of romance the French authors had added rhetorical colour, or sen— 
‘intellectual, emotional, and sometimes material content’, which could be varied 
at will. Malory’s achievement, on this interpretation, consists in fusing the two 
elements, so that his redactions of the Tristram, Lancelot, or Grail stories are not 
separable mixtures but integral compounds. Dialogue (and Malory substitutes 
dialogue for narrative wherever possible) is no longer simply ‘colour’ : it lights 
up character. 

All this involves considerable departure from the spirit and doctrines of 
his originals, and nowhere more than in The Quest. Impressed if not converted 
by C. S. Lewis’s claim that Malory had a three-storied mind, Vinaver can still 
speak of the ‘significant misinterpretation’ of the Grail issue involved in placing 
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the action on the human level, in regarding The Quest as an opportunity for 
winning worldly glory. Between these mighty opposites one treads warily, 
diffidently venturing a few questions. Need we regard the hermit’s reference to 
‘knyghtly dedys and vertuous lyvyng’ in Book XIII as a secularization—since 
the same hermit has earlier distinguished between knightly deeds ‘in Goddys 
workys’ and ‘in worldly workys’? May we not make too much of the bird-song 
that solaces Lancelot, the ennui that befalls him in the ship of Grace? Mis- 
interpretation on Malory’s part there may be, but is it wilful? We do not know 
the state or nature of the French text he was using here; we do know that he was 
capable of mistranslation bordering on the ludicrous. And whatever the origins 
of the incident it is completely effective as a symbol of the conflict in Lancelot’s 
soul. Claiming that Malory eliminates every link between The Quest and The 
Morte, Vinaver dismisses the references to the Grail at the beginning of XVIII 
as of no moral significance. But we must not ride the notion of separate novels 
too hard; Malory did not suppress the ominous words spoken as Galahad beholds 
the Grail: ‘. . . I shall disherite them of the honoure which I have done them’; 
whilst Lancelot’s tears at the healing of Sir Urry spring from the humility he had 
glimpsed in The Quest, and his final and effectual sorrow is not only for Guene- 
vere but for his own orgule. 

A distinguished disciple of Bédier, Vinaver has no truck with traditional 
methods of constructing a critical text. He takes W as his basis chiefly because 
it is new. Most of his emendations (and he is sparing of them) are based on 
C (=Caxton), C’s variants ‘exclusive of minor differences of spelling and word- 
ing’ being printed as footnotes. It is not always easy to see what criterion he 
applies: some of C’s (and many of Sommer’s) minor misprints are meticulously 
recorded, yet changes of tense or construction or omissions of words are ignored 
or, what is more tantalizing, given only intermittently. Thus C (according to 
Sommer) omits so passyng before durable at 298*+, all before a dual ye at 307°, but 
adds that he at 253", the before three at 994'7; yet the footnotes are silent at these 
points. Variants like a, swoun, beholden, for W’s have, swowghe, beholdynge, are 
frequently given but not, for example, at 751®, 2637°, 818°. At 267" (to take one 
instance of another group of omissions) W reads for wery, a substantival use, 
archaic by 1485; this gives interest to C’s for werynesse—which Vinaver does 
not cite. An important sentence is missing at the foot of p. 104. 

Despite these defects, the variants as printed give a sufficient indication of the 
changes in sense, syntax, and vocabulary introduced, we may presume, by 
Caxton. These demand a monograph to themselves, and the history of fifteenth- 
century English will not be complete till it is written. Suffice it now to say that 
they show Caxton as sometimes puzzled by or misunderstanding his exemplar 
(which must have been closely related to W): e.g. W’s with a brayde 528", 
becomes ther with he abraide; occasionally keeping what one would take to be a 
more archaic form than W’s, but more often modernizing, or replacing a rare by 
a more familiar word: thus counceyl, amased, doubte, replace rede, amated, dwere, 
and the alliterative worche you wrake becomes doo much harme. Some alterations 
are more far-reaching: as at the close of Book III where, when Arthur’s knights 
swear to succour ladies, C omits ‘and never to enforce them’. Such changes, and 
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what we know of his editorial method, make it fairly certain that it was Caxton 
who was responsible for the extensive remaniement in Book V, where he skilfully 
and stringently compresses, substitutes, and (v. 237%, 239°) smooths away 
awkward repetitions and jingles. 

Readings in C that are ‘clearly preferable’, or likely to throw some light on W, 
are starred. This distinction is not granted to a form like ventayles (7033'), of 
which W’s ventrayles must surely be a miswriting, or to C’s as evyll beloved 
(13854; cf. 139%) as against W’s a evyll; whilst C’s veneson bake (318"3) is con- 
demned as corrupt, and J bake left in the text, as though Lyones were a kitchen- 
maid, These examples show how sparing of emendation an editor applying 
Bédier’s principles will be; but in treating so large a text complete consistency is, 
admittedly, well-nigh impossible. 

In the valuable glossary prepared by G. L. Brook gaps and inconsistencies are 
comparatively few. Many words occur in senses explained in the glossary in 
passages earlier than those mentioned there, e.g. countenance, 42675; corrage, 
3205; gyvyth (‘inclines’ rather than ‘tells’: the passage requires comment), 2947; 
than (‘when’), 287; visage, 3673. ‘The reader is left to make what he can of as 
(111°: ‘also’), brokyn loveday, porely to come to, fulfylle (983°: ‘make up the 
number of’), make man, 29435; bendis, 587'5 is omitted, though be(a)nded is 
given. Pycke and pyke have separate lemmas, the first being glossed by the 
meaningless ‘steal one’s self’. The rubrics taken from C are glossed, but 
not the variants—a disadvantage most noticeable in Book V, where both texts 
are rightly given in full. A few glossarial questions arise out of the notes, e.g. 
p. 1617: ‘othir the menour othir the takynge wyth the dede = either the behaviour 
[of the accused] or the capture flagrante delicto’: whether the manuscript can 
stand or not, menour in such a context surely has the legal sense of mainour; 
possibly the second phrase is a gloss that early became incorporated in the text, 
and so caused Caxton to stumble (he reads men or, though he used the technical 
phrase with the menour correctly in Reynard). 

Both notes and glossary (which are not always in accord) leave plenty of scope 
for the exercise of the reader’s own ingenuity. What has happened at 30”, 
where C and W require different senses of egirnesse? At 137'°, where C evidently 
had trouble? At 502?!, where Tristram bids Isode ‘go frome me, for much angir 
and daunger have I ascaped for your love’? (J. assayed?) Some of these puzzles 
open up large issues. Pellinor’s ‘Madam, ye were gretely to blame and ye wolde 
nat save youre owne lyff and ye myght’ (119°) for Vinaver means that he is 
thinking of his own safety—‘a notion worthy of a Dinadan’. Yet the knight is 
perhaps simply suggesting that there had been no need for the damsel to slay 
herself: Malory, like the saga-men, may have had room for the belief that ‘one 
should choose life if one gets the chance’. Pellinor’s statement then becomes part 
of the stiffening of proverb, aphorism, humour, and understatement that 
Malory is constantly adding to his French ingredients. 

A reviewer even less skilled in Old French than Malory cannot hope to 
appraise adequately the compendious notes. Occasionally over-subtle, often 
(as at 451°) luminous, once or twice making curious slips (for Lot, 1322+, read 
Pellinor), they are chiefly valuable for their consideration, almost word by word, 
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of any known source, or its cousin. Here, and in the masterly introductions to 
each main section, lie the blocks with which Arthurians will be constructing their 
critical castles for years to come. Less learned readers will be equally grateful for 
a text designed by its punctuation and paragraphing to bring out the dramatic 
pattern of each story, the full rhythm of the prose. The terse interchanges, the 
vivid narrative, the poignant farewells, now seem more lovely, more compelling 
than ever; and if sometimes a sentence stumbles (W does not help us over all the 
hiatuses in C); if sometimes we weary of unmotivated tracing and traversing and 
foining; anon a phrase, even a pause, sounds like a trumpet, and we are awed 


again by a sense of lost grace and glory. 
J. A. W. BENNETT 


Essai sur les idées dans l’ceuvre de Shakespeare. By Paut REYHER. 

Pp. xxix+662. Paris: Marcel Didier, 1947. [No price given.] 

The length of M. Reyher’s essay is justified by its scope. The author does not 
concern himself only, or even principally, with Shakespeare’s borrowings from 
technical philosophy and psychology; ‘ideas’ covers everything from the varying 
treatment of the god Cupid to the deep relationship of man and nature, and 
includes the unacademic ‘human’ wisdom of the plays, whether expressed in 
formal speeches or implied in character and action. The approach is by way of 
literary and dramatic criticism. After so many large books on small points of 
Shakespearian scholarship, one welcomes this bold attempt to assess and inter- 
pret the total euvre. There is no English treatment of Shakespeare’s ideas which 
is either so full or so systematic. The method is roughly chronological : the plays 
are grouped partly by period, partly by genre, and an attempt is made to trace 
the development of Shakespeare’s thought. M. Reyher pays a good deal of 
attention to sources and parallels, especially in Erasmus, Castiglione, Guazzo, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and Ronsard, the last two being particularly interesting. 
He knows Shakespeare and the Elizabethans intimately, but it is with Montaigne 
and Ronsard that he is at home. In this lies the special significance of the book 
for the English reader, and also its chief weakness. It is dangerous to see in the 
Elizabethan climate of thought no more than a modification of the continental 
Renaissance. 

The essay begins with an excellent treatment of the theme of love in the 
comedies and Shakespeare’s reconciliation of love and friendship. Nothing is 
said, however, of Shakespeare’s contribution to the more important reconcilia- 
tion of romantic love and the institution of marriage. The history plays are dealt 
with on familiar lines: perhaps a little less emphasis on hereditary right and an 
added weight to the horror of rebellion, with a clearer statement of the necessity 
of obedience to constituted de facto authority, would better represent the 
Elizabethan viewpoint. At the beginning of the tragic period Shakespeare, con- 
cerned with the problem of fate and free will, accepts, according to M. Reyher, 
the fatalism of Ovid without seeking to reconcile it with Christian belief. In 
Othello fate operates with no regard for justice; the mood is pessimistic: ‘a voir 
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le Destin a l’ceuvre, c’est a désespérer de la vie.’ In Lear, however, Shakespeare 
attains an insight into the remedial power of suffering and recognizes the moral 
law as a part of the law of nature. Nature is conscious, its processes directed to 
the preservation of order, and it is upon this beneficent power that he comes 
increasingly to lean in the last plays. M. Reyher thus endows Shakespeare with 
a philosophy more or less original, not indeed materialistic, but a moral and 
highly spiritual cult of Nature. In reality, however, when Shakespeare identifies 
the moral law with the law of nature, he is merely echoing traditional Christian 
thought as it had, for example, been recently reasserted in the first book of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity; his characters, again, are never the puppets of fate— 
what would become of the moral law if they were?—but they suffer from the 
weakening of the will common to fallen man. M. Reyher is vague about the 
divine transcendence in Shakespeare; among all these ideas there is no detailed 
discussion of the idea of God. (He renders ‘God’ as dieux in paraphrasing the 
famous ‘God’s spies’, without any comment.) Shakespeare’s overtly expressed 
theology at least deserves explaining away. Mr. Reyher is weak on the ‘medieval’ 
side: he has something on the microcosm but nothing about the ‘corresponding 
planes’, the analogical thought which is fundamental to Shakespeare’s ‘philo- 
sophy’ and style, except for one glancing paragraph near the end of his ‘Con- 
clusion’. 

This is an intelligent and provocative book, which none could read without 
profit. Its chief value lies, I believe, not in its attempted outline of Shakespeare's 
leading ideas but in a great number of important subsidiary observations, such as 
the treatment of Bassanio; the placing of Twelfth Night in relation to the tragedies; 
the discussion of ‘seeming’ ; the combat between Edgar and Edmund as a symbol 
of the strife between order and disorder; the suggestion that Shakespeare was not 
the casual writer we English like to think him. M. Reyher has contributed most 
generously, in spite of the difficulties of war-time composition, to the advance- 
ment of Shakespeare studies. The book is printed in fairly large, clear type but 
I have noted several misprints and a great many single letters out of alinement. 

S. L. BETHELL 


A History of ‘Hamlet’ Criticism 1601-1821. By Pau S. ConKLIN. Pp. x+ 
176. New York: King’s Crown Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 
$2.75; 15s. net. 

From a study of the early allusions to Hamlet Dr. Conklin concludes that the 
hero first established in popular consciousness was a malcontent, ‘a bitterly 
eloquent and princely avenger’, on the verge of a lunacy from which the players 
would sometimes extract a good laugh, and admired for his ‘mouth-filling flood 
of iambic pentameter’. Later, when England fell under the influence of Scots- 
men and went soft, this young tough went soft too. But he went softer in the 
study than on the stage; and the histrionic tradition, only judiciously subtilized 
by Betterton and Garrick, remained wholesomely conservative in the face of 
both the sentimentalism of Mackenzie and the intellectualism of Coleridge— 
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with Kean, indeed, rediscovering during the most heretical romantic period 
something of the ‘virulence’ (the word is Hazlitt’s) that we are to suppose in 
the ‘valid and authentic prince’ of Burbage’s prime. 

Dr. Conklin’s handling of his subject represents the revision of a doctoral 
thesis developed under the influence of a powerful and dogmatic teacher, and it 
can be fairly judged only in the light of this fact. It is well informed, reasonably 
selective, logically ordered, and in the writing marred only by a recurrent 
abstract phraseology to which at times no very precise meaning can be attached. 
There are useful chapters on French and German criticism. What is missing 
from the book is Hamlet. Dr. Conklin’s assignment has been the critics, and one 
is unable to feel that he has substantially preserved during his researches the 
primary experience which must afford the real dynamic of effective literary 
study. The passionate interest that carries Professor Stoll through a world of 
prolixities is absent here; and the writer, rehearsing Professor Stoll’s theme of 
the fatality of the closet critics, is himself in some danger of becoming such a 
critic professionalized—a carrel critic, it may be. Certainly he would be a livelier 
historian of the ‘Hamlet problem’ if he were at all disposed to tackle it. Professor 
Stoll tackles it; for him this deepest and most mysterious of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions is eminently a questionable shape; he insists on speaking with it at hand- 
some length; and he is convinced that from the colloquy there will emerge the 
truth about Hamlet. Read a sufficient number of old writers, adequately meditate 
some special linguistic potency of Shakespeare’s, stir with enormous vigour— 
and the truth is yours. Professor Stoll is listened to by people interested in 
Shakespeare’s plays largely because he does earnestly believe himself to be 
illuminating the plays all the time. Dr. Conklin, although substantially his 
material is disposed to document Professor Stoll’s arguments, is without a like 
robust faith and interest; he seems not assured that it is the truth about the play 
that a study of the criticism will reveal; rather (as he writes in his summing-up) 
it may be that ‘this criticism furnishes an amazingly interesting commentary on 
the different climates of opinion that are registered in the very coloration and 
point of view seen in the ideas themselves’. There is, of course, substance in 
this. We can make the same sort of inferences from the Hamlet of a particular 
period as we can from, say, its costume or domestic architecture. And the 
material, indeed, is almost as abundant, for from the early eighteenth century 
people have been copiously reading themselves and their times into Hamlet and 
his tragedy. Since finishing his thesis in 1937 Dr. Conklin has increased its 
content ‘by at least one-third’, and there is still more than a century left to 
explore. This later chronicle, if undertaken by him, is likely to be competently 
and instructively achieved. But what is ‘amazingly interesting’ about Hamlet is 
Hamlet, after all; and what is finally useful in a history of Hamlet criticism must 
be some sifting out, from the flux of opinion that the historian reviews, of atti- 
tudes that will compose with, enrich, or modify our own actual experience of 
the play. In his dealings with Coleridge Dr. Conklin shows some ability here, 
and it is regrettable that he has declined on the whole any attempt at his own 
critical conclusions. Possibly he will come to this in the sequel for which his 
book appears to call. J. I. M. Stewart 
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La Vita, Le Opere, I Tempi di Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury. By Mario 
M. Rossi. Vol. I, pp. ix+ 599; Vol. II, pp. 544; Vol. III, pp. 598 (Biblioteca 
Storica Sansoni, N.S., xiv). Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1947. Lire 5,000. 

This is a book teeming with erudition and containing a most readable bio- 
graphical and historical narrative. It deals ina comprehensive and at the same time 
detailed manner with the history of the early Stuart period and the life and works 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Signor Rossi brings a wealth of information to 
bear upon the various sides of his subject. He enters into the manners of the 
time, court life, family feuds, duels, the art of war, Herbert’s activities as am- 
bassador, the complexities of Huguenot politics and of the Thirty Years War, 
and the Civil War in England. He deals with the intricate relationship between 
Christian sects at the time, between doctrines of Christian theology, ritual, and 
government. He explains the reasons which led Herbert to support the Protes- 
tant cause in politics in spite of his hostility to Calvinism in religion. He depicts 
Herbert’s literary pursuits in the retirement of the Castle of Montgomery and 
explores every discoverable influence upon his thought. Of special interest is his 
discussion of the influence of Herbert’s works and the criticism of them among 
later philosophers and theologians, of his relations with Donne and other poets 
and scholars of the time, and of his travel to Italy. Throughout he scrutinizes 
previous research, cites published and unpublished documents, and concludes 
with a collection of thirty-five appendices, a full bibliography, and index of 
names (though, unfortunately, none of subjects). 

This mass of information is presented by the author in an articulated manner: 
Leitmotive fasten the reader’s attention on the essentials of Herbert’s character, 
life, and thought. Thus we hear of Herbert the stoic, the London intellectual, 
the French courtier, the military hero. The introduction, however, of such a 
stereotype pattern by which all details of information and shades of personality 
are classified and interpreted, though in some sense convenient, has obvious 
disadvantages. The impression the book leaves is that of a series of pigeon-holes 
and labels, of which the most frequent are Herbert the dilettante, the erudite, 
the eclectic. Nothing is elucidated by stressing these and less commendable 
features in Herbert’s nature and accomplishments: for the most part he shared 
them with other humanists of the time and therefore they are not typical of him. 
The reason for the author’s procedure is given in the Preface, where he solemnly 
declares his lack of sympathy for Herbert. Throughout the book we meet with 
disparaging remarks on nearly everything that Herbert did or thought. One 
might be tempted to apply to Signor Rossi’s procedure the same remark he 
makes about Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII: ‘he is always falling upon the man’s 
personal qualities, assuming the position of a judge, almost of God judging the 
man’ (ii. 514). Constantly Herbert is viewed as an unchristian erudite, an old- 
fashioned thinker, a philosopher full of contradictions, and is assessed by the 
superior standards of his modern biographer, who ‘confesses to feel for him 
some sort of condescending affection like that of an elder brother for his younger 
brother, being his “‘senior’’ by three hundred years’ (Preface, p. vii). An argument 
like this bears the flavour of certain ideas of progress like those expressed by 
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humanists of the Renaissance in the ‘Querelle des anciens et des modernes’; 
it is particularly awkward if advanced by one who, like the author, depreciates 
the doctrines and achievements of Herbert and of humanism in general. 

In the last resort, Signor Rossi’s unsympathetic treatment of all that Herbert 
stands for is dictated by his avowed (i. 506, m. 18) and generally shown aversion 
for anything that tastes of stoicism, Pelagianism, Arminianism, latitudinarianism, 
natural religion, deism, toleration, moral optimism, anything that extols human 
reason and will and aims at connecting philosophy and theology. The author’s 
faith lies in predestination, grace, and supernatural, or even antirational, revela- 
tion; whatever view is inconsistent with it, is declared by him to be erroneous, 
non-Christian, decadent. In this intransigent attitude he manifests his affinity 
with Kierkegaard and Barth, but also, if judged from the standpoint of a philo- 
sopher and historian, the limited value of his discussion of Herbert’s moral 
philosophy. If the author’s attitude were to be accepted generally, and if religion 
and morality were believed attainable only at the cost of negating apologetics, 
most of what is best in the tradition of British moralists and in the religious 
consciousness of mankind would have to remain unrecognized. In particular, 
it seems unreasonable to try to understand the thought-content of a period like 
that of the Renaissance and at the same time to speak in such harsh words, as 
Signor Rossi does, of the principle of analogy between man and the universe, 
which was present in most speculations during this period and formed ‘one of 
the pillars’ not only of Herbert’s theory but also of Bishop Butler’s. 

A similar bias, which proves irrelevant or inadequate to the matter under 
discussion, is noticeable in Signor Rossi’s treatment of Herbert’s theory of 
knowledge. He maintains (i. 302 ff.) that the philosophical starting-point of the 
De Veritate is phenomenological. He admits this term is not to be applied in 
its modern technical sense to Herbert’s philosophy, but how, we may ask, can 
it be applied to him in any, even the least literal, sense? Even if it could, no 
special emphasis should be given to it, if Herbert, as the author himself admits, 
‘disavows the phenomenological point of view from the outset’ (i. 309). Thus 
Herbert should not be blamed for apostatizing from the phenomenological 
approach, as if it were the only legitimate one, nor Leibniz for not recognizing 
it in Herbert’s philosophy (iii. 314). 

Why does Signor Rossi have to bring in again his own loyalties and standards 
and a host of modern philosophical terms which were not and could not be in 
Herbert’s mind, and for confusing which he can be as little blamed as for his 
undecided attitude towards astrology (iii. 179)? Why, in a word, does the author 
so rarely succeed in treating Herbert on his own merits, censuring others for this 
deficiency (iii. 299) rather than himself? His book has the outstanding qualities 
of an indispensable work of scholarship, in which the mistakes or shortcomings 
of previous writers on the subject are remedied and many a question is argued 
convincingly, in detail, and in the light of new evidence. But he does not con- 
vince us that those who have viewed Herbert more sympathetically than he has 
done were mistaken, or that Europe would be the better if the part which 


humanism and liberal Protestantism have played in the history of its civilization 
were undone. W. von LEYDEN 
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Ned Ward of Grubstreet. A Study of Sub-Literary London in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Howarp WILLIAM Troyer. Pp. xiv-+-290. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. 
$3.50; 205. net. 

To write a book on Ned Ward that is at once thoroughly readable and com- 
prehensive, and to compress the narrative into some 200 pages is a considerable 
achievement. But that is what Professor Troyer has done, and with certain 
reservations he could hardly have done it better. Ned Ward is not an easy sub- 
ject for the biographer: there is altogether too little known about him and his 
motives, and his biographer has to rely a good deal on such evidence as his writ- 
ings provide. But those again are so numerous, and, with a few exceptions, so 
ephemeral, and they often require to be related so particularly to the contemporary 
background, that it is hard for the biographer to get on with his story. Finally, 
Ward’s writings, apart from The London Spy, are so little known (only five of 
them have been reprinted in modern times) that Mr. Troyer has necessarily to 
give a good deal of his space to a descriptive commentary of the various pieces. 
Such a book could easily have been stodgy; worse still, it might have been given 
that ghastly glaze of spurious brightness which is the result of a too earnest 
desire to make the dead bones live. Instead, we have a well-written book from 
which an intelligible picture of the man emerges. Ward is no longer ‘a name 
indigenous to indices and footnotes’, but an industrious and successful journalist, 
inevitably (for all Mr. Troyer’s investigations) a somewhat conjectural figure, but 
more fully documented that he has ever been before. Some fifty pages are also 
given to a bibliography of Ward’s writings, and Mr. Troyer has indicated in 
which libraries the various pieces, some of them very rare, are to be found. 

Mr. Troyer’s critical comments are sound, and he is particularly good on 
The London Spy and on The London Terraefilius, a work that might well be 
reprinted. He might, however, have pushed farther his analysis of Ward's 
robustious and febrile prose, which often seems to derive from Nashe. Describing 
a prison scene, for instance, Ward will write: 

I observ’d Men lay pil’d in Cabins one upon another, like Coffins in a Burying- 
Vault. . . . Others coil’d underneath, like Dogs, and slept as sound as Low-Country 
Soldiers ; Some lay round the Fire, almost cover’d with Ashes, like Potatoes roast- 
ing, with their Noses in Conjunction with one anothers A—s, like Hogs on a 
Dunghill. . . . Another was crept into a corner, and had whelm’d over his Head 
the Ashes-Tub, and so made a Night-Cap of an Ale-Firkin, to defend his Head 
from the Coldness of the Weather. 


The odd similes and conceits here seem to be fetched from the author of The 
Unfortunate Traveller rather than from L’Estrange or any other of Ward's 
immediate predecessors. 

One or two slips may be noted. On p. 172 we are told that Queen Anne died 
in the autumn of 1713, and that in The Field Spy (1713) Ward lamented ‘the 
dispersal of the Tory government’ which ensued. The Queen, however, did not 
die till 1 August 1714, and if The Field Spy does in fact ‘lament the new turn in 
political affairs’ it must presumably do so in a second and revised edition, 1714. 
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(Mr. Troyer mentions a 1713 advertisement for an earlier edition which he has 
not seen.) “The news-writer for The Gazette or The Post Boy was held in the 
weekly or bi-weekly issue to a summary statement of events’ (p. 50). But The 
London Gazette appeared twice a week, and for some time in the early eighteenth 
century three times, and The Post Boy was a tri-weekly publication from the start. 
‘The advent of the newspaper in the eighties’ (p. 7) is a statement that might be 
challenged : even of those papers that Mr. Troyer seems to have in mind several 
had appeared in 1679, and L’Estrange’s Intelligencer and Newes (1664) are in 
all essentials as much newspapers as Benjamin Harris’s Domestick Intelligence 
and the rest. Mr. Troyer mentions (p. 84) an anonymous pamphlet, The Shoe- 
maker beyond his Last: at the back of The Apostate Prince (1700) by Richard 
Burridge this pamphlet is said to be ‘by the same author’. ‘Sir Medicus Oculorum’ 
(p. 137), the quack oculist mentioned by Ward in The London Terraefilius (1707), 
is almost certainly Sir William Read, who had recently (1705) been knighted 
for curing large numbers of soldiers and sailors gratis. Swift called him a 
mountebank, and he was frequently satirized; see, for example, Spectator, No. 
547. It should be added that Mr. Troyer has frequently had to correct the mis- 
takes of other people (including one perpetuated by the present reviewer), and 


that in general his own facts are accurate, fully documented, and lucidly 


presented. James R. SUTHERLAND 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. VIII. 1801-1810. 
By Mary Dorotny Georce. Pp. xlvi+-1079. London: The British Museum, 
1947. [No price given.] 

The present volume, which follows the pattern of its immediate predecessors, 
covers the critical years of the Napoleonic wars—probably the most important, 
and certainly the most prolific decade in ‘pictorial history’ of the pre-photographic 
age. ‘God bless me’, wrote Admiral Collingwood in 1806, ‘I have scarcely 
laughed these three years’ (the caricaturists’ ‘pep’ did not penetrate to the Penin- 
sula). At home, public morale was deliberately sustained through this medium 
by governments. These years saw the high-water mark of the work of Gillray 
and Rowlandson and the beginning of that of George Cruikshank, not to men- 
tion many lesser fry. Dr. George discusses Gillray’s relations with Canning and 
concludes that he was ‘probably pensioned’ (subsidized) by Government. And 
while there were no important changes in the etcher’s craft in this period, there 
were very important developments in the technique of distribution of prints as 
the names of such famous publishers as Ackermann and Tegg testify. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature, however, is the development in the 
representation of John Bull. ‘He is perhaps more often “‘cit” (drink-blotched 
and paunchy) than farmer’ writes the editor; ‘as countryman he is often a shock- 
headed yokel. . . . Sometimes he represents the King, a symbol not only of 
George III’s popularity but of the identity of their attitude towards Napoleon 
or “Popery”. ... He is no mere figure of convention and his opinions change, 
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but where Napoleon is concerned he is invariably staunch and embodies British 
resistance, becoming more defiant and grimly gay when things are at their worst, 
The defiance is without heroics. . . . Indeed, the whole conception of John Bull 
can be regarded as an instinctive recoil from heroics—the same instinct that made 
“Old Bill” the typical English soldier of 1914-18’ (p. xvi). In the dark years 
1803-5, the nation closed its ranks, the attitude to Napoleon was no longer 
divided; he became ‘a monster of cruelty, perfidy and baseness’, and a long 
series of ‘atrocity’ satires began (p. xxi). 

But the war did little to obstruct, or to the keen observer to obscure, the pro- 
found social changes that were taking place in England during Jane Austen’s im- 
pressionable years. There were plenty of subjects for satire—from the ‘national’ 
loaf and oil-cake beef to Count Rumford’s patent stoves which philanthropists 
installed in communal soup kitchens to feed the growing numbers of ‘the labour- 
ing poor’; from the fashionable scientific lecture to the new gas lamps in the 
streets; from the donkeys at Brighton to the ubiquitous volunteer (home guard). 
Patriotic ladies, apparently, felt constrained to turn to cobbling as their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. In matters of dress, ‘the rage for muslin, worn in the winter 
with heavy furs’, brought mounting profits to the cotton manufacturers; Miss 
Austen herself had her hair ‘curled out at a great rate. . . . I thought it looked 
hideous . . . and I had only a bit of velvet round my head’, while the celebrated 
Mr. Stevens with his lecture on heads (hats) still figured in one of Rowlandson’s 
prints in 1808 (p. 731). The sober Hatsell, master of precedents, travelling to 
Bath in the spring of 1806, wrote to his friend Lord Auckland: ‘I never saw the 
country more beautiful, nor in higher order or more alive to improvements of 
every sort than as I came along. If we can but have war and taxes ten years longer 
we shall be the most flourishing nation that ever existed, and models of industry, 
ingenuity, and activity to all our neighbours.’ This purblind optimism was 
reflected in the prints, even the new income tax was less satirized; only a few 
of the provincial prints (e.g. No. 10138) were more realistic. 

The political satires bulk largest: here, the topics and atmosphere are still 
eighteenth century, and after the death of Pitt the confused political scene pro- 
vided plenty of scope for the satirist. 

It is impossible to ‘review’ a catalogue of this size. Suffice it to say that the 
compiler, Dr. Dorothy George, has brought an immense fund of scholarship to 
the tasks of classification and description. Those who study the prints wil! now 
be able to do so after the manner of Schalcken’s Das Eiermddchen. 

EpwarD HUGHES 


The Life and Letters of James Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd. Volume 1 
(1770-1825). By ALAN Lanc Strout. Pp. iv-+272. Lubbock, Texas: Texas 
Tech. Press. 1946. [No price given.] 

The Ettrick Shepherd’s letters are not in themselves interesting. Most of 
them are accounts of complicated negotiations with Blackwood, Murray, and 
Constable, or minute unravellings of petty quarrels, allayed as soon as raised, 
with Lockhart, Wilson, and Scott. There are a few hastily dashed-off passages of 
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discerning literary criticism, e.g. the note on Susan Ferrier’s Marriage, p. 262. 
But if one wants to hear the spring burns running in Hogg’s mind and the sough 
of the moor wind, one must go to his Autobiographies. Why then read these long, 
tedious letters and track their minutiae to their dens? For two reasons at least: 
it is now apparent that the author of ‘Cam ye by Athol’, ‘Bonie Kilmeny’, The 
Private Confessions of a Fustified Sinner stands next to Scott in genius in the 
literary Edinburgh of 1817 to 1835 and deserves a full-length biography, and 
secondly the letters throw still more light on the Scorpion, the Leopard, and the 
other beasts of the once-celebrated Chaldee Manuscript, and, though their high 
jinks do not seem so brilliant as once they did, that is well worth doing. 

Professor Strout prints a large number of new letters from the files of William 
Blackwood and Sons and from the archives of the National Library of Scotland 
and many other libraries in Britain and America. Letters already in print he has 
collated with the Manuscripts, and noted the most minute differences, from Mrs. 
Garden’s omissions of Hogg’s oaths to Mrs. Oliphant’s spelling of ‘rueful’ for 
‘ruful’. He has supplied also a connecting commentary which often goes into 
very minute detail and at the foot of the page multitudinous notes which scruti- 
nize that detail. 

His method was dictated by the nature of his material: he could not print all 
the letters old and new, for that is an economic impossibility so long as the comic 
strip so far outdoes the literary letter in popularity. He therefore thought the 
best way out was to print all his new material and to be content with extracts 
from some of the old. But this is often inconvenient for the reader. He is given 
two paragraphs from a letter already printed in another work, then is referred to 
that work for the rest. Or in a series the most important may be omitted on the 
ground that it can be read elsewhere. A man has to keep half a dozen books on 
Hogg beside him as he reads. 

The nature of the material, too, makes the running commentary disjointed at 
times, and certainly not what can properly be called a ‘Life’. In a letter several 
topics and incidents must usually be explained; and meanwhile some main 
strand of the narrative we have been following is left hanging loose. 

Still, Professor Strout’s ‘objective portrait’ of the ‘jolly shepherd’ lives. He says 
that he is out to give the ‘mire’ as well as the ‘diamond’ in him. I should rather 
say that he has given him with good Scotch earth on his boots and the wool on his 
coat and his head in the sun. At any rate, he has not fallen into the error of some 
of his earlier biographers of sniffing at his ‘vulgarity’ and patronizing his ‘folly’. 

It should be added that he has made clearer several much-discussed matters, 
e.g. Hogg’s relations with Scott, his part in Maga, and his relations with Black- 
wood. I have said that many of the letters are tedious, but the anecdotes and 
character-sketches gathered from various sources are of the liveliest interest. 
See particularly Lockhart’s fine letter on the reading of the Scottish peasantry 
from the W. L. Clements Library, University of Michigan (p. 47). 

James Graham Dalyell on p. 136 should be John Graham Dalyell. Who is the 
‘Woman named Jane’ to whom there is a letter in April 1819? Wilson’s wife 


was called Jane, and in 1819 Wilson was living in Mrs. W.’s (his mother’s) house. 
W. D. Taytor 
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Wordsworth und die rhetorische Tradition in England. By Kuiavs 
DockHorNn. Pp. 255-92. (Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Géttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse. No: 11.) Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1944. R.M. 2. 

Dockhorn’s aim in his detailed account of critical influences on Wordsworth’s 
development and aesthetic theories is to show that the poet was no unread 
‘Naturgenie’, but that, on the contrary, he was deeply indebted to traditional and 
contemporary thinkers. He is completely successful in establishing his position 
by the examples and proofs he adduces. There was, therefore, no need for him to 
underestimate Wordsworth’s repeatedly expressed indebtedness to learning, 
e.g. in such passages as Prelude, ii: 

Not that I slighted books—that were to lack 
All sense. 


The poet’s ‘strong book-mindedness’ is so often acknowledged by him that it is 
difficult to know what exactly Dockhorn means by his opening passage concern- 
ing the destruction of the so-called ‘legend’ founded and propagated by Words- 
worth himself, that he had studied only the ‘book of nature’, and disclaimed 
‘gerade fiir seine Bildungsjahre . . . die Beeinflussung durch irgendwelche Tradi- 
tionen’. 

Wordsworth most certainly never claimed to be solely nature-taught and 
inspired, nor has such a ‘legend’ ever been current among reputable critics. 

Apart from this caveat, Dockhorn’s essay is to be commended as a careful and 
able examination of the facts. He shows that Wordsworth is in the main line of 
English and of European critical development and that even the most familiar 
individ: :al statements and phrases in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800, derive 
from traditional rhetorical sources (e.g. ‘elevation of style’, ‘language . . . really 
spoken by men’, ‘dignified and variegated, and alive with metaphors and figures’, 
&c.). Next he proceeds to examine the general statements in the Preface and 
succeeds in tracing them to what he calls the 7@n-md@y Formula, going back to 
Aristotle and Quintilian and represented in French criticism by the phrase 
meeurs et passions, in English by ‘manners and passions’, and in German by 
Sitten u. Leidenschaften. ‘Die Lehre von den 7é@n und den 76n’, he writes, ‘die 
rhetorische Affektenlehre wird zum Kernstiicke nicht nur der Rhetorik, sondern 
auch der Poetik.’ It is to be found clearly stated by Wordsworth in so early a 
work as The Borderers, iii. 55 et seq. ‘Passions, characters, incidents’, the three 
categories into which the poet divides his poems in Lyrical Ballads with reference 
to their subject-matter, again follow the same tradition, which also appears as an 
inherent part of the theories of Scaliger, Herder, and Lessing, to name only these 
three. : 

Even in his earliest writings Wordsworth is thus shown to have been familiar 
with the rhetorical problems discussed by classical writers and subsequently 
adopted by the moderns. Similarly in his treatment of the ‘sublime’ and the 
‘pathetic’ and in his consideration of ‘manners’, ‘characters’, ‘circumstances’, 
and ‘sentiments’, Wordsworth clearly derives from the same forerunners. 

Thus Dockhorn concludes as the result of his erudite investigation that 
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Wordsworth stands ‘nicht so sehr an den Anfang der modernen, d. h. subjektiv- 
romantischen Dichtung in England’ as at the end of the objective-classical 
school, which emphasizes the essentially moral function of the poet. ‘Er wiirde 
dann auch nicht zum romantischen Typus des Naturgenies gehéren, sondern in 
einem ganz spezifischen Sinne zum bewusst schaffenden Kiinstler, der, unter 
dem Einfluss kritischer Gedankenginge stehend, seine Dichtung auf diese 
ausrichtet, und der, wenn er dichtet, diesen kritischen Konzepten bewusst 
dichterischen Ausdruck geben will.’ 

Wordsworth, in fact, exemplifies the way in which the classical rhetorical 
tradition survives and exerts its influence in English romantic criticism and 

try. 
Cavan from one or two misquotations (e.g. p. 287, ‘We live by admiration, 
love and hope’ ; p. 258, ‘language really spoken by man’) the essay is a satisfactory 
proof that even before the close of hostilities work was already being produced 
in Germany that is of real value as a contribution to international scholarship. 
Dockhorn is to be congratulated on his efforts to keep the torch burning in 


difficult circumstances as well as on his actual achievement. 
EpitH J. MorLey 


Matthew Arnold, poéte. By Louis BoNNERoT. Pp. 586 (Bibliothéque des 
langues modernes 3). Paris: Marcel Didier, 1947. 1350 fr. 

Matthew Arnold. Empédocle sur l’Etna. Etude critique et traduction. 
By Louis BonnERoT. Pp. 168 (Collection bilingue des classiques étrangers). 
Paris: Aubier, 1947. [No price given.] 

The starting-point of these two considerable works is the author’s article 
‘La jeunesse de Matthew Arnold’ (Revue anglo-américaine, August 1930); a 
study at that date necessarily somewhat speculative and perhaps over-affected 
by Mr. Kingsmill’s fancies, but nevertheless a small landmark in Arnold criti- 
cism. With the steady stream of later critical studies and biographical material 
M. Bonnerot has kept pace, and his new works are evidence of a long and patient 
study of Arnold’s poetry. He addresses the first work primarily to specialists 
and the second to non-specialists, but this distinction may be more valid for 
French than for English readers, and both works contain much of importance 
for students of Arnold and of Victorian literature. The larger work must, 
however, claim chief attention here. 

This is certainly the most comprehensive and the closest critical study yet 
made of Arnold’s poetry; no earlier critic seems to have looked so intently into 
all the poems and also outwards at the prose and at the context of Arnold’s 
life and times. Perhaps no critic hitherto has had Arnold’s poetry and prose at 
the fingers’ ends of each of his hands; so that (to choose small instances) he can 
aptly quote St. Paul and Protestantism when writing of the love-poems, and 
connect the ‘stream of tendency’ with the ‘river of life’. Here at least is a 
critic of Arnold who does not separate the poetry and the prose or express 
Arnold’s conflict in terms of their difference. For this critic the conflict is rather 
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a ‘rythme oscillatoire’ between points which are sometimes (possibly too often 
for English readers) seen as romanticism and classicism. But he does not really 
over-simplify; ‘son romantisme spontané et son classicisme volontaire non 
seulement coexistent mais se manifestent simultanément.’ He is continuously 
aware that ‘toute son ceuvre tend vers le symbolisme’ which he sees as ‘un 
romantisme purifié, ordonné, intellectualisé’, and perhaps the most valuable 
single aspect of his work is his study of that tendency. It makes him, for example, 
see Marguerite (it seems strange now that he was almost the first critic to take 
her seriously) as more than an individual—as part of the group of symbols which 
includes Switzerland and Obermann. 

One need not go all the way with him in his mapping of Arnold’s progress 
(‘dans la vallée de doute’, ‘vers la lumiére’, ‘dans la lumiére antique’—the titles 
of three of his five sections), but such groupings seldom hamper him in analyses 
of particular poems. His grasp and penetration are seen at their best in his 
fifteen pages on the difficult ‘Resignation’, where the commentary widens into 
a consideration of what Goethe meant to Arnold; as interesting, if a little less 
convincing, are the twelve pages on “The Scholar Gipsy’ and its relation to 
Clough. The use of Goethe and Clough here is typical. There is probably no 
previously admitted ‘influence’ on Arnold that M. Bonnerot does not somewhere 
examine, and he has nearly always something new, and something precise, to 
contribute. The contribution is largest in the case of Sainte-Beuve, for (besides 
the new parallel noted on p. 179) there are nine newly discovered letters to him 
from Arnold, given with full commentary in an appendix, which define the 
relationship more clearly. (These also contain much of more general interest; 
e.g. Arnold’s reference to Cowper as ‘notre Obermann méthodiste’.) Thorough- 
ness, not diffuseness, accounts for the length of M. Bonnerot’s book ; all one would 
willingly spare is some repetition and a rather generous treatment of the views 
of some of his predecessors. 

In his interpretation there is much more that commands agreement than 
dispute; I shall merely enumerate some of his less satisfying judgements. He 
thinks that ‘Arnold n’est pas plus homme d’action que Tennyson’ (p. 38); 
that the ‘Greek’ has no business ‘on some far northern strand’ (p. 370; but 
Arnold says ‘might stand’); that Sohrab and Rustum is ‘un intéressant texte 
pédagogique . . . et une curiosité littéraire’ (p. 402); that Wordsworth’s Laodamia 
and Arnold’s Mycerinus exemplify ‘a style of perfect plainness’ (p. 500); that 
Poe’s Annabel Lee is superior in magic and music to The Forsaken Merman, by 
reason of its stricter verse-form (p. 508). 

Misprints are sadly numerous, and the two pages headed ‘Erratum’ (sic) 
correct only a small proportion of them. Many are mere literals, others correct- 
able at sight by almost any imaginable reader (‘Fow How’, passim, Kingsley’s 
Ten Years Ago, p. 161); but others might mislead the unwary (G. W. Ward, 
p. 24; G. C. Boyle, p. 29; John Luke Coleridge, p. 366 ”.), and especially un- 
fortunate are those misprints in quotations from Arnold which make a superficial 
sense but destroy the actual sense (pp. 97, 102, 159, 215 ., 247, 565). Errors of 
fact seem on the other hand very few. In the passage quoted at p. 23 2. ‘he’ is 
not Dr. Arnold, but Theodore Walrond. The reading ‘love glories’ in the Yale 
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notebook (pp. 47, 63) should be given up, as the editors now say that the word 
following ‘love’ is illegible. A fact which one hopes is still a fact is that Arnold’s 
notebooks ‘paraitront bientét . . . 4 la Oxford University Press, en un volume 
de 616 pages’ (p. 31 2.). 

M. Bonnerot remarks on how few of Arnold’s poems have been translated 
into French; his own Empédocle sets a good standard. The translation is faithful, 
and the ‘recitative’ passages survive well in his rhythmic prose. His introduction 
of ninety pages surveys the sources and influences so as to bring out Arnold’s 
intention. Other dramatic poems are aptly compared, and the comments on 
Manfred, Paracelsus, and Dipsychus are illuminating. But there remains room 


for further speculation on Arnold’s complex motives for dropping the poem in 
1853. KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


The Art of Newman’s ‘Apologia’. By WaLteR E. HouGuTon. Pp. x+116. 
New Haven: published for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945. $2.50; 145. net. 

This book is an edifying instance of research that is honest, sensitive, and 
critical: honest because the field is small enough to have become thoroughly 
known to the researcher, sensitive because successful (the field, being a book 
by Newman, only responds to sensitive treatment), and critical because Mr. 
Houghton not only sees but interprets, partly in the light of his knowledge of 
some of Newman’s other writings. The Apologia, as Mr. Houghton sees, is a 
psychological confession produced at a particular time for a particular public by 
a religious rhetorician remarkably gifted to possess the past vividly, to think and 
to feel keenly, and with a poet’s power and delicacy. 

The course of Mr. Houghton’s argument is described in such of his chapter 
headings as “Theories of Psychology’, “Theories of Biography and of Style’, 
‘Powers of Memory and Introspection’, “Technique of Analysis’, ‘Dramatic 
Structure’, ‘Did Newman Tell the Truth?’, ‘How Good is Newman’s Self- 
Analysis?’ And there can be few faults charged to his argument as a whole: 
he has seen the Apologia more clearly than any previous writer, and his assess- 
ment of its literary and biographical value is original and convincing. That is, 
it is as convincing as possible: no one can hope to know just what happened in 
Newman’s mind over all those years of transition. 

The faults of the book are small ones, and lie towards its fringes. (1) Mr. 
Houghton says of Newman’s method of defence against Kingsley that it ‘was 
not the method he had expected to use when opportunity came. He did not 
defend himself by logical rebuttal of the charges, point by point, or by logical 
exposition of Catholic doctrine and practice. He wrote his life’ (p. 4). These 
last four words have to be modified later, of course: Newman wrote not his 
life, but ‘the history of my mind’. And he did more, to the detriment of Mr. 
Houghton’s preceding words: he supplemented his history by a logical rebuttal 
of Kingsley’s charges, point by point. It would have been unlike him not to. 
Of course the history was more important than the logic, but it was to some 
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extent a means of preparing his public to accept the logic as a thing in itself. 
(2) When it comes to the art of the Apologia, Mr. Houghton omits to consider 
two matters, one minor, the other major: (a) the verbal variants between the 
editions, and (6) Newman’s adaptation of his material for serial publication: 
like any Victorian novelist he sees that his instalments end with a climax and a 
promise. He is a cleverer rhetorician even than Mr. Houghton sees. (3) It is 
misleading to say that Newman ‘wrote and rewrote’ his account of the Sicilian 
tour: it would be truer to say that he returned to his incomplete manuscript over 
long intervals till it was completed. (4) Mr. Houghton speaks of Loss and Gain 
as an ‘ambiguous’ item in Newman’s unconscious preparation for writing the 
Apologia. Ambiguous to whom? Certainly not to Newman, for whom Charles 
Reding’s experiences were consciously like his own, or consciously unlike. 
(5) Why quote Gerard Manley Hopkins’s remark that “What Cardinal Newman 
does is to think aloud, to think with pen to paper’, when you have already quoted 
Newman’s, of which it is a thin echo: ‘matter and expression are parts of one: 
style is a thinking out into language’. (6) Mr. Houghton writes of one of New- 
man’s paragraphs that ‘it has the fulness and integration of great poetry. It is 
closer to the earlier seventeenth century than to the middle nineteenth’ (p. 57). 
Perhaps. But it is closer still to a paragraph of blank verse by Wordsworth. 
As in (5) above, Mr. Houghton seems to be tempted to bring in something 
fashionable rather than something to the point. (7) I do not think Mr. Houghton 
has grasped the nature of Newman’s ‘Autobiographical Memoir’. The key to its 
puzzle is probably this, that Newman as an old Catholic was recounting his career 
as a young Anglican, and found the subject so remote that he fancied himself 
to be a seventeenth-century biographer, an Izaak Walton, writing up the career 
of an Anglo-Catholic of the seventeenth century. The mimicry is brilliant, the 
end served subtle and proper. (8) Mr. Houghton occasionally allows himself 
loose wording, usually, I suspect, because his ear is humming with modern 
jargon: e.g. we read on p. 25 of a ‘centrifugal focus’ as if there are any focuses 
that are centrifugal. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Irish Tradition. By Rosin FLower. Pp. vi+173. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1947. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book, primarily an exposition of the great tradition which cradled Irish 
literature for over ten centuries, is also a vindication of varied interests in 
scholarship. It is always to be regretted that the late Dr. Flower was unable to 
write his projected history of Irish literature. The Irish Tradition reveals how 
valuable such a work would have been, for it is stamped throughout with the 
seal of a wide-ranging mind. Versatility may mean that a scholar leaves the 
narrow lane of specialization which brings final achievement; yet without some 
adventuring into the fields of imagination the lane all too easily narrows into a 
rut. For versatility to benefit the scholar its possessor must also have the energy 
to pursue his main path; and this book demonstrates the richness such enthu- 
siasm can bring to a work of scholarship. Dr. Flower was scholar and poet both. 
The creativeness of his imagination was balanced by the caution of his critical 
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powers; his versatility gives his work a freshness by which his own enjoyment is 
transmitted to the reader. 

The history of the tradition of Irish literature is followed from the sixth to the 
seventeenth century, and the choice of quotation to illustrate its various aspects 
is excellent. Dr. Flower, who fully recognized that it is almost impossible to 
render Irish or Welsh verse fully, in no wise weakened his prose or verse originals 
in translation. There is a spirit of poetry in his suggestion that the poem in 
which a husband grieves for his wife because she has left him may well be a 
treatment of her death rather than her desertion of him for a mortal lover; the 
parallel with Coventry Patmore’s poem is indeed apposite. On the other hand, 
a gentle irony plays through the chapter on Love’s bitter-sweet. 

Originality appears throughout the book. The theory that the Contention of 
the Bards may have been inspired by a desire to set on record once more the 
ancient, historical, and genealogical learning is more constructive than the 
reproach usually (even, it must be noted, by the bards’ contemporaries) afforded 
to that collection of poems. 

Dr. Flower’s good sense also emerges in a point, sometimes too easily for- 
gotten, that the exaggeration in the old Irish epic stories may well be due to the 
exuberance of their creators, who saw the fun of the thing. It is always dangerous 
to take Irish literature at its face value; even to the present day, in addition to 
epigrammatic brevity, the Irish peasant uses exaggeration with a subtle delight in 
hisown irony. The occasional introductions of Dr. Flower’s experiences with Irish 
speakers serve to remind us of the faint echoes of the tradition which still survive. 

The treatment of the old themes by the writers of the Irish literary revival is 
handled briefly, and, in welcome contrast to some modern criticism, no objection 
is made to the importation of latter-day mysticism by the ‘neo-celtic’ writers: 
‘It is a poet’s business to take his good where he finds it and to make the best of 
it, and he is under no obligation to adopt a strictly historical attitude to his 
borrowings.’ 

Dr. Flower handles the relationship between Church and Literature well, and 
illustrates the quarrel between religion and letters which sometimes comes to 
the surface by apt quotation from a grammatical text, by treatment of the truant 
scholar Mac Con Glinne, and by reference to Richard Ledrede, the fourteenth- 
century Bishop of Ossory who tried to stop his clergy from singing on high 
days and holidays ‘base worldly and theatrical songs’. Modern puritanism has 
attacked the neo-celtic emphasis on the hair of the poet’s beloved, and it is 
refreshing to find Dr. Flower praising the old poets’ delight in the beauty of 

hair, a distinctive feature of Irish love poetry. 

The chapter dealing with the relationship of Ireland to medieval Europe, 
based on Dr. Flower’s Sir John RhYs Memorial Lecture for 1927, covers a 
period not so often studied; in it the immense amount of material is reduced to 
order and the author’s clearsightedness emerges, to provide at once blueprint 
and artist’s impression of the final achievement. 

It is unfortunate that such a book as The Irish Tradition is seldom written now, 
a book echoing the catholic outlook of the sixteenth century in its blend of 
creative artistry and sensitive criticism. A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
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The Year’s Work in English Studies. Volume XXVI, 1945. Edited for 
the English Association by Freperick S. Boas. Pp. 251. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1947. 10s. 6d. net. 

1945 has followed the trend of its predecessor in producing few books and 
many articles and notes. There was, it is true, the important Festschrift volume 
for Professor Nichol Smith, and there were two volumes in the Oxford History 
of English Literature series: but generally speaking, reduced paper supplies and 
reduced leisure have tended to produce an article rather than a book, a short 
note rather than a detailed article; and certainly there have been no revolutionary 
discoveries and no startling new developments in research. 

On what principle do the various writers in The Year’s Work compile their 
chapters? It is puzzling to find that Studies in English, 1944, of the University of 
Texas (published in 1945) are dealt with partly in the 1944 volume, partly in this; 
and it is somewhat disappointing to have to point out that some gaps in the 1944 
volume (see R.E.S. xxiv. 75~7) have not been filled. 

A number of books, articles, and notes have likewise been omitted from the 
1945 volume. Here is the list: 


1. Books and Essays. 

BENNETT, JOAN: Virginia Woolf. Her Art as a Novelist. (Cambridge Univ. Press; 
reviewed in T.L.S., 21 July.) 

Bortz, C. L.: Crown to Mend: A Letter on Poetry. (Hamish Hamilton: reviewed 
in T.L.S., 26 May.) 

CoweEL_, Henry J.: Robert Louis Stevenson: An Englishman’s Re-Study. 
(Epworth Press.) 

Craicie, Sir WiiuiaM A.: Pure English of the Soil and Inflected English. (S.P.E. 
Tract No. LXIV: reviewed in T.L.S., 17 Nov.) 

Davies, Sir JoHN: Orchestra. A Poem of Dancing, ed. E. M. W. Tillyard. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

HALL, VERNON, Jr.: Renaissance Literary Criticism. (Columbia U.P.) 

Lea, F. A.: Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. (Routledge.) 

LivjecREN, S. B.: Essence and Attitude in English Romanticism. (Upsala.) 

Partripce, Eric: A Dictionary of R.A.F Slang. (Joseph.) 


2. Articles, Ge. 

ARncarT, O.: Aktuella tendenser och problem i engelsk namnforskning. Namn 
och Bygd, xxxiii. 54-68. 

BENNETT, J. A. W.: Lombards’ Letters (Piers Plowman, B, v, 251). M.L.R. xl. 
309-10. 

Cuampers, E. K.: The ‘Youth’ of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. R.E.S. xxi. 331. 

De Se.incourt, O.: Wordsworth’s Lodging during his Schooldays at Hawks- 
head. R.E.S. xxi. 329-30. 

Keynes, GEorrrey: Blake, Tulk and Garth Wilkinson. Library, xxi. 190-2. 

Von FEILITZEN, O.: Some unrecorded Old and Middle English personal names. 
Namn och Bygd, xxxiii. 69-98. 

Wuite, Beatrice: ‘Chevisaunce’ as a Flower Name. R.E.S. xxi. 317-19. 

Wricnt, B. A.: Paradise Lost, 1. 341. R.E.S. xxi. 238-9. 
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Omissions from The Times Literary Supplement include—Professor Bruce 
Dickins on ‘Coloured Clothes’ (4 April: reply 11 Aug.); B. W. Early on ‘Southey 
MSS.’ (23 June); D. H. Eshleman on ‘Elizabeth Griffith’ (9 June); G. H. 
Nettleton, ‘Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe’ (23 and 30 June); G. Sampson, ‘Ralph 
Denham’s Books’ (3 Nov.); A. Sedgwick, ‘Andrew Marvell’ (27 Oct.). Longer 
articles omitted include ‘Newman Decides’ (6 Oct.; followed by a discussion); 
‘The Man of Feeling’ (11 Aug.); ‘Bathsheba Everdene’ (10 Feb.). 

Omissions from the Index include Atkins, S. H., and Summers, M. 

A. MACDONALD 


Kurze Geschichte der englischen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur 
Gegenwart. By Water F. Scuirmer. Pp. xvi+318. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1945. [No price given.] 

This book is a shortened version of Professor Schirmer’s Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur (1937), but it is by no means merely a condensation of the 
larger work. Less space is given to the social and historical background and many 
of the minor figures are omitted. On the other hand, the scope of the work is 
widened by the inclusion of American literature and by a more detailed treatment 
of the twentieth century. The division into five books—the Teutonic World, the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Baroque and Classic, Romanticism and Realism— 
is retained, but the bibliographical material—reduced to an indispensable 
minimum—is conveniently distributed at the bottom of the page throughout the 
body of the work instead of being collected at the end. 

The historical background and mental climate of each period is adequately 
indicated in brief introductory sections, and though the author manages to 
include a vast number of names and works, even of comparatively unimportant 
writers, he never loses sight of the wood for the trees, and the main lines of 
development are clearly defined. It is only when he comes to the present 
century that the line between the significant and the insignificant is sometimes 
blurred, but this is probably inevitable in dealing with contemporary literature. 
Some of the authors he includes will hardly, as he himself admits, survive the 
test of time, while, on the other hand, the poetry of W. B. Yeats or E. M. Forster’s 
novels deserve fuller treatment than he has accorded them. For the English 
reader the chapters on modern American literature are perhaps the most interest- 
ing and informative. 

The great merit of the book is its objectivity. It keeps rigidly to the facts and 
avoids the vague generalizations and philosophical or pseudo-philosophical 
meanderings which are the bane of so much German literary criticism. Professor 
Schirmer wastes no words and he has the happy knack of summing up the signi- 
ficance of an author in a few pregnant phrases (e.g. the ‘Van Gogh-like’ quality 
of D. H. Lawrence’s nature poems) without obtruding his own critical opinions. 
In the astonishingly small space of some 300 pages he has succeeded in giving a 
well-balanced survey of English (and American) literature from Anglo-Saxon 
times to the present day, from which nothing essential has been omitted and in 
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which the development of the literature is placed within the framework of the 


political and social history of the country. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, though this book was written during the war and 
appeared under the Hitler régime, it makes no concessions to national prejudice 
or the Nazi philosophy, as indeed was only to be expected from anyone with 
Professor Schirmer’s honourable and courageous record in this respect. 

W. D. Rosson-Scorr 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Chaucer Handbook. By Rosert Dupiey FRENcH. Pp. xii+402. 2nd 
edition. New York: Crofts; London: Bell, 1947. 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor R. D. French’s useful Chaucer Handbook was first published in 1927, since 
when a good deal of work on Chaucer has appeared, notably two books of first-hand impor- 
tance, The Text of the Canterbury Tales, edited by J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, and 
The Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited by W. F. Bryan and G. 
Dempster. Professor French’s aim in this revised edition is to ‘take note’ of this new 
work, and his chapter on The Canterbury Tales does contain a number of alterations and 
additions, mostly referring to the findings of contributors to Sources and Analogues. 
Otherwise the book, so far as the main body of it is concerned, has not been much altered, 
and while it remains useful, in places it wears, perhaps, a slightly old-fashioned air. The 
Bibliography has, however, undergone some rearrangement, and it has been considerably 
amplified. A large proportion of the Chaucerian studies of the last twenty years appears 
there, the most notable omissions being some non-American publications, e.g., Mr. C. S. 
Lewis’s valuable essay ‘What Chaucer really did to Jl Filostrato’ (Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, xvii, 1931) and various articles in The Modern Language 
Review, The Review of English Studies, and Medium AZvum. 

In some sections the Bibliography is now so large that users of the Handbook, who will 
presumably mostly be at the undergraduate stage, may find it difficult to know how to 
tackle their reading. For some of the books (mainly the older ones) a brief remark is 
supplied, indicating the nature or importance of the work; if something similar had been 
done for the many recent articles which are recorded, the value of the Bibliography would 
have been more than doubled. Dorotuy EVERETT 


Poe as a Literary Critic. By JoHn EsteN Cooke. Edited by N. BryLiion 
Facin. Pp. x+15. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, 1946. 6s. 6d. net. 

In Richmond, Virginia, in 1849 Edgar Allan Poe delivered a lecture of some importance: 
it was entitled “The Poetic Principle’. In the audience was another author, John Esten 
Cooke, ‘Perhaps the most widely known and most popular novelist the South has ever 
had’. Some time later—when exactly is unknown—Cooke used the impression made by 
Poe on this occasion as the starting point for a brief essay on ‘Poe as a Literary Critic’. 
The essay is a slight affair. Cooke seems determined to be fair to Poe (though he obviously 
shared current views about Poe’s life); he praises Poe’s ‘wonderful genius’ as poet and 
story-teller; he describes the powerful effect of Poe’s voice and delivery on the audience 
at the lecture. But what a contrast, he says, between the Poe of chance encounter, ‘gentle, 
kindly and altogether amiable’ and the Poe who reveals himself in his critical writings: 2 
‘commonplace editor of commonplace journals’, a ‘bitter and unscrupulous critic sparing 
nobody and scattering on all sides the poisoned and flaming arrows of his invective’. 
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Cooke accuses Poe of searching only for the weaknesses of his victims, of delighting in 
contemptuous condemnation for its own sake, of arbitrariness and inconsistency (here he 
scores a good point by quoting two flagrantly opposed appraisals of Bulwer Lytton), of 
quarrelling about minutiae, of seeking to impress by a false display of learning. 

Cooke’s essay was not published. It has been rescued by N. Bryllion Fagin, who writes 
in a short Introduction about the provenance of the manuscript, and is now published 
under the auspices of the Edgar Allan Poc Society of Baltimore. D. J. Gorpon 


The Brontés. By PuyLiis BENTLEY. Pp. 115. (The English Novelists Series.) 
London: Home & Van Thal, Ltd., 1947. 6s. net. 

This is a competent introduction, both factually and critically. Due importance is given 
to the Bronté Juvenilia, still too often ignored in histories of English literature. A York- 
shirewoman herself, Miss Bentley stresses the regional element in the work of the Bronté 
sisters, while doing full justice to the Celtic strain. In the short Bibliography one is sur- 


prised to find no mention of E. F. Benson’s Charlotte Bronté, surely by far the best book 
on the subject. R. W. ZANDVOORT 


The Tradition of Scholarship. By J. F. Lockwoop. Pp. ii+18. London: 


H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1947. 2s. net. 

In this inaugural lecture as Professor of Latin at University College, London, Mr. 
Lockwood speaks of classical ‘scholarship in its history’, of what he conceives to be ‘its 
present needs’, and of ‘the duties of the scholar and the qualities that go to his making’. 
The scholar must regard textual and linguistic criticism as indispensable, but he must also 
attempt ‘to convey the qualities of poetry or a sense of the beauty of great literature’. He 
must see works of literature in their original setting; he must ‘transmit to the modern age 
the quality and the temper of the ancient mind, and the soul and vital philosophy of the 
ancient civilizations’; and he must ‘view our legacy in its relation to the whole field of 
human thought and mental endeavour’. 

Mr. Lockwood’s lecture is not remarkable for depth of thought or felicity of expression, 
but doubtless it served its purpose as well as many another of its kind. If it was considered 
a good use of paper to publish it, it was worth removing its errors. For example, Mr. 
Lockwood refers to Lucan’s epic as his Pharsalia, although that is a title which is neither 
supported by ancient authority nor appropriate; he misquotes Porson on page 15 and 
Sandys twice on page 16; and, having already misquoted Housman on pages 8 and 10, he 
refers to his ‘description of the then Corpus Professor of Latin in Oxford . . . as having the 
mind of an idiot child’. In 1930 Housman wrote concerning Ellis’s work on Manilius 
that ‘his readers were in perpetual contact with the intellect of an idiot child’. At that date 
Ellis had been dead for nearly seventeen years, and he was not Professor of Latin at 
Oxford when he published his work on Manilius. G. B. A. FLETCHER 


William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. Report of the First Decade, 
1934-44- Pp. viii+78. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1946. [No price.] 

Library Resources of the University of North Carolina. Edited by 
Cuares E. Rusu. Pp. x-+264. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. $3.50; 21s. 6d. net. 


William Andrews Clark, Junior, a Los Angeles lawyer and philanthropist, who died in 
1934, bequeathed to the Southern Branch of the University of California a distinguished 
library of 18,000 volumes, the splendid building which contained it, and the sum of 
$1,500,000 for maintenance and development. The whole field of English literature was 
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covered, with emphasis on the age of Dryden. The University accordingly decided to 
concentrate attention mainly on the period after 1640—a decision which also had the 
advantage of dividing the century with the neighbouring Huntington Library. The 
Dryden collection is the finest in the United States, and includes 173 items out of 
the 198 recorded in Wing’s Short-title Catalogue, 1641-1700. Outside its chosen field 
the Library possesses an unrivalled collection of manuscripts, note-books, and letters of 
Oscar Wilde. The brochure describes how the Library came into being and how the 
University has succeeded in doubling the collections in the space of ten years. 

On the occasion of its sesquicentenary the University of North Carolina conducted 
through its library staff and representatives of its main teaching departments a survey of 
the library collections. Of the value of such a survey to the library administration there 
can be no doubt, but it is less easy to see what purpose is served by publishing the results 
in extenso. The Library is clearly, in the words of the Librarian, ‘an effective institution of 
learning’: it possesses to a large extent the books and periodicals which a really good 
working library ought to possess in the main subjects of the university curriculum. But is 
it worth while to demonstrate the fact in a handsome volume at great expense of labour 
and of paper by citing lists of well-known publications in each subject? Of course 
the Library contains the Review of English Studies and hundreds of other periodicals 
meticulously recorded. ‘In addition to the technical treatises and manuals, the Library 
possesses the more elementary books for the younger student, both in general physics and 
in special branches’: need it be said? On the other hand, the 565 incunabula in the 
Hanes Collection—the outstanding feature of the Library—are dismissed in a bare 
paragraph, and reference is made for details to another publication of the University. 
More rigorous editing would have avoided much repetition as well as some faults of 
method, and would also have eliminated such oddities as the mention of the Publishers’ 
Circular under ‘English history’. The chapter on English language and literature (pp. 
138-51) is by Professor Gregory L. Paine. In a sub-division by period, Modern Philology 
and Anglia appear under ‘Old & Middle English’ ; the Review of English Studies under “The 
Renaissance period’. A section on ‘University publications’ includes English Association 
Pamphlets and Society for Pure English Tracts. A final section on Ph.D. dissertations and 
M.A. theses gives some indication of the research activities of the Department of English, 
but is too brief and selective to be of much use. Printing and binding are good; in- 
accuracies in the thousands of titles cited remarkably few; and since the volume exists, 
it may, judiciously used, serve librarians and scholars as a guide in estimating the strength 
of their own collections. B. S. Pace 


Essays by Divers Hands: being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series, Vol. XXIII. Edited 
by the Hon. Harotp Nicotson. Pp. x+115. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 


lege, 1947. 10s. 6d. net. 

The current issue of Essays by Divers Hands maintains the high standard and variety 
of its predecessors. For example, M. H. Spielmann, in the shortest but possibly the most 
provocative essay in the volume, points out that variations in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century spellings were not all brought about by the vagaries of individual compositors 
(see recent articles in The Library), since some occur in the same line, but must be the 
result of ‘deliberate ingenuity of diversification and love of innovation’. 

For the rest, it is purely personal prejudice that brings first to mind Dr. F. S. Boas’s 
excellent and patriotic account of Sir Thomas Bodley and his Library, and Willard 
Connely’s balanced sensitive criticism of the American poetess Emily Dickinson. 

A. MacDoNALD 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY 

Vol. 31, No. 2, November 1948 
An Arthurian manuscript in the John Rylands Library (Cedric E. Pickford), 
pp- 318-44. 

DurHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 

Vol. 41, No. 1, December 1948 
The language of The Dynasts (E. A. Horsman), pp. 11-16. 
On some differences between Senecan and Elizabethan tragedy (Peter Ure), 
pp- 17-23. 
Imagery and drama (Kenneth Severs), pp. 24-33. 

ELH 

Vol. 15, No. 3, September 1948 


Style and certitude (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 167-75. 
[Kinds of style in sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.] 


Critiques of the Essay on Man in France and Germany, 1736-1755 (Robert 
W. Rogers), pp. 176-93. 

Thomas Holcroft as a novelist (Virgil R. Stallbaumer), pp. 194-218. 

The imaginal design of Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind’ (Richard Harter 
Fogle), pp. 219-26. 

W. B. Yeats and the medium of poetry (Donald A. Stauffer), pp. 227-46. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 

Vol. 29, No. 6, December 1948 
Beowulf (Kemp Malone), pp. 161-72. 
Current literature, 1947: Criticism and biography (Frederick T. Wood), 
pp. 177-88. 

HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 

Vol. 12, No. x, November 1948 
Dr. Johnson on history (Godfrey Davies), pp. 1-22. 
George Buchanan and the Sidney Circle (James E. Phillips), pp. 23-56. 
Roger Manners, Elizabethan Courtier (Lisle Cecil John), pp. 57-84. 
The romantic bluestocking, Elizabeth Montagu (W. Powell Jones), pp. 85-98. 
George Sandys and two ‘uncollected’ poems (Richard Beale Davis), pp. 
105-11. 

MoperN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Vol. 63, No. 7, November 1948 
Wordsworth in politics: the Westmorland election of 1818 (Wallace W. 
Douglas), pp. 437-49- 
Four unpublished Chaucer manuscripts (George Blocker Pace), pp. 457-62. 

[Of ‘Truth’, ‘Lak of Stedfastnesse’, and ‘Empty Purse’.) 
Alceste and Joan of Kent (Walter E. Weese), pp. 474-7. 
[See MLN, vol. 60, pp. 431-9.] 
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Mopern LAncuacE NOTEs (cont.) 


Two cruxes in the poetry of Donne (John P. Wendell), pp. 477-81. 
[In “The undertaking’ and “The progress of the soule’.] 
New light on the Nashe—Harvey quarrel (Sidney Thomas), pp. 481-3. 
Young Francis Bacon’s tutor (Virgil B. Heltzel), pp. 483-5. 
A sidelight on the Hume—Rousseau quarrel (W. T. Bandy), p. 486. 
Burns and Peggy Chalmers (Kenneth Porter), pp. 487-9. 
Who suggested the plan for Bulwer’s Paul Clifford? (Keith Hollings- 
worth), pp. 489-91. ; 
[Thomas Campell, not William Godwin.] 
Coleridge’s ‘Metrical Experiments’ (Earl R. Wassermann), pp. 491-2. 
A note on Wordsworth’s “The Solitary Reaper’ (Charles Norton Coe), 
P- 493- 
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The alleged first foreign estimate of Shakespeare (H. Carrington Lancaster), 

PP- 509-12. 

Johnson’s Shakespearean labors in 1765 (Arthur M. Eastman), pp. 512-15. 

Dr. Johnson in partibus infidelium? (Ernest Campbell Mossner), pp. 516-19. 

John Maxwell’s Sum reasownes and proverbes (B. J. Whiting), pp. 534-6. 

A note on Samson Agonistes, ll. go-4 (Arnold Williams), p. 537. 

Milton’s aid to Davenant (W. Arthur Turner), pp. 538-9. 

The annotations in Milton’s family Bible (Maurice Kelley), pp. 539-40. 

‘Shakespeare pays some compliments’ (Sidney Shanker), pp. 540-1. 
[Richard ITI, tv. v. 13-15.] 

Shakespeare’s sonnet No. 8 (Theodore H. Banks), pp. 541-2. 

An English source for one of More’s Latin epigrams (Andrew J. Sabol), 

P- 542- 

A Boethian parallel to F.Q. 1. ii. 1, 2-4 (Merritt Y. Hughes), p. 543. 

Contemporary defense of Wordsworth’s ‘Pedlar’ (Alfred C. Ames), pp. 

543-5- 

— use of a pattern from The Rambler (Frank Davidson), pp. 

545-°- 

‘Doom is deep and darker than any sea-dingle’: W. H. Auden and Sawles 

warde (Morton W. Bloomfield), pp. 548-52. 

A note on Joyce and Yeats (Marion Witt), pp. 552-3. 
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Twelfth Night, King Lear, and Arcadia (Fitzroy Pyle), pp. 449-55. 
Wordsworth, Helen Maria Williams, and France (F. M. Todd), pp. 456-64. 
Alastor, or the spirit of solitude (A. M. D. Hughes), pp. 465-70. 

A ryme of Robyn Hode (George E. Morris), pp. 507-8. 

Two notes on John Redford (Arthur Brown), pp. 508-10. 

The assignment of speeches in The Few of Malta (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 510-12. 
Readings in the manuscript of Sir Thomas More (Harold Jenkins), pp. 512- 
14. 
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NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN (Helsinki) 

Nos. 5-6, 1948 
The index of Middle English verse: corrections, additions, suggestions 
(Tauno F. Mustanoja), pp. 126-33. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. 193, No. 23, 13 November 1948 
A note on modern sceptical criticism of Shakespeare (Robert W. Babcock), 
PP- 491-4. 
Keats’s sonnet “The House of Mourning’ (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 498-9. 
Vol. 193, No. 24, 27 November 1948 
Great Tew: a link with Sterne (E. A. Greening Lamborn), pp. 512-15. 
Dr. Campbell’s ‘Diary’, 1775 (David Woolley), pp. 517-19. 
A copy of Endymion owned by Haydon (James Thorpe), pp. 520-1. 


Tennyson: two unpublished epigrams (Mary Joan Donahue), pp. 521-2. 
[Probably 1837; one is addressed to Charles Lyell.] 
The source of Yeats’s ‘A meditation in time of war’ (A. Norman Jeffares), 


Pp. 522. 
[Blake’s “Time’?] 
Vol. 193, No. 25, 11 December 1948 
A word for Kirke White (Edmund Blunden), pp. 530-3. 
[Concluded, 24 December, pp. 564-6.] 
Robert Anderson’s edition of Smollett (Francesco Cordasco), p. 533. 
Another note on Gullivers’ Travels (1. viii) (Aline Mackenzie), pp. 533-8. 
Marlowe’s quotations (Maurice Hussey), pp. 538-9. 


Vol. 193, No. 26, 24 December 1948 
Milton and Cockeram’s Dictionarie (George W. Whiting), pp. 555-8. 
Akenside, Anna Seward, and colour (A. O. Aldridge), pp. 562-3. 
Thomson, The Seasons, on plums (W. H. J.), p. 563. 
— and the translation of Fénelon’s Telemachus (Francesco Cordasco), 
P- 593. 

Vol. 194, No. 1, 8 January 1949 
Pope, Gildon, and salamanders (Benjamin Boyce), p. 14. 
Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 14-16. 


Vol. 194, No. 2, 22 January 1949 
Laelia and Twelfth Night (J. George), pp. 29-30. 
An Elian makeweight (John M. Turnbull), 35-6. 
Melville’s ‘Friend Atahalpa’ (Merton M. Sealts, Jr.), pp. 37-8. 
The identity of I. M. (of First Folio celebrity) (Howard Parsons), p. 38. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

Vol. 27, No. 2, April 1948 
English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography (Arthur Friedman and 
Louis A. Landa), pp. 123-58. 
Matthew Prior’s religion (Monroe K. Spears), pp. 159-80. 
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PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY (cont.) 


Vol. 


Henry Vaughan to Sir William Davenant (E. L. Marilla), pp. 181-3. 

A note on the genesis of Daisy Miller (Viola Dunbar), pp. 184-5. 

Lord Byron and Lady Blessington: a bibliographical note (W. T. Bandy), 
pp. 186~7. 

Did John Fletcher read Spanish? (Edward M. Wilson), pp. 187-90. 
Lindsay explains “The Congo’ (A. L. Bader), pp. 190-2. 


27, No. 3, Fuly 1948 
Pre-Promethean thought in Shelley (Bennett Weaver), pp. 193-208. 
Epithets in Pope’s ‘Messiah’ (Edward L. Surtz, S.J.), pp. 209-18. 
Three doctors and Smollett’s ‘Lady of Quality’ (Judd Kline), pp. 219-28. 
John Rastell’s geographical Knowledge of America (Johnstone Parr), pp. 
229-40. 
The rank-number relationship of adjectival suffixes in Old English (James 
A. Walker), pp. 264~72. 
Keats and The Palice of Honour (James A. S. McPeek), pp. 273-6. 
The occasion of Mark Twain’s speech ‘On Foreign critics’ (D. M. Mc- 
Keithan), pp. 277-9. 

[Relation to Matthew Arnold.] 
Blake, Flaxman, and the {100 (David V. Erdman), pp. 279-81. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. 


63, No. 4, Part 1, December 1948 

Chaucer’s final -e (E. Talbot Donaldson), pp. 1101-24. 

Bishop Hall, ‘our English Seneca’ (Philip A. Smith), pp. 1191-1204. 
Beaumont and Fletcher on the London stage, 1776-1833 (Donald J. Rulfs), 
Pp. 1245-64. 

The clarity of Browning’s ring metaphor (Paul A. Cundiff), pp. 1276-82. 
Synge’s unfinished Deirdre (David H. Greene), pp. 1314-21. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. 45, No. 4, October 1948 


The Canterbury Tales and their narrators (J. R. Hulbert), pp. 565~77. 

The Cambridge comedy Pedantius and Gabriel Harvey’s Ciceronianus (H. S. 

Wilson), pp. 578-91. 

The Lord Marquess’ Idleness: the first English book of essays (Sidney 

Thomas), pp. 592-9. 

Pericles and The Painfull Adventures (Hardin Craig), pp. 600-5. 

— ethical aspects of Matthew Prior’s poetry (Monroe K. Spears), pp. 
29. 

David Garrick, manager: notes on the theatre as a cultural institution in 

England in the eighteenth century (Dougald MacMillan), pp 630-46. 
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